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The Best Cooks 


want the Best Cooking Utensils 





Right now in the cold weather when housewives most enjoy doing 
their cooking you should bring the merits of Agate Nickel-Steel 
Ware to their attention. 
Experienced cooks look for the Agate Nickel-Steel Ware’ Trade Mark 
which is burnt in the enamel on each piece. 
They know that this is the trade mark of the Standard cooking equipment 
used by the best cooks for over forty years. 


1": good cooks and good cooking are coming back again. 


Don’t let the younger housewives forget these facts—tell them about this 
good brand of cooking utensils in your advertising and window displays. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is handsome in appearance, double coated with a 
hard, glossy enamel—it possesses a smooth, highly polished surface and is 
guaranteed absolutely pure and safe for all culinary work. 





How is your stock ? 


Write today for our latest catalog and price list. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
1900 South Clark Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
New York Boston 















$2.00 Per Year. 
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THE SUPER-SMOKELESS FURNACE 


FOR BURNING SOFT 
COAL SMOKELESSLY 


SUPER-SMOKELESS Furnaces are now 
heating thousands of homes with soft coal— 
WITHOUT SMOKE. Their remarkably 22.» 
clean operation astonishes and delights every ‘"" 
heater man and home owner. The smoke and 
soot are actually consumed as fuel and definite re- 
ductions in coal requirements invariably obtained. 


The scientific SUPER-SMOKELESS feature 
is an exclusive UTICA HEATER COM- 
PANY improvement and is embodied in the well 
knowa NEW IDEA ow and SUPERIOR 


Pipe Furnaces in sizes for all requirements. 


Send for complete information and dealer proposition 








UTICA HEATER COMPANY 


; New York 
218-220 West Kineie nent, Chicago, Illinois 





























MONCRIEF 
FURNACES 


& the years go by the list of satisfied Moncrief users gets 

bigger and bigger. Each year Moncrief Dealers find 
they have made new friends because Moncrief Furnaces are 
properly constructed—made of the best materials—made in 
a wide range of sizes and various styles. 





Let us tell you more. Our ‘catalog sent on’ request. 
Write today. 


THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturers of single and double wall pipe and fittings, galvanized pipe and fittings, etc. 
Eastern Sales Offices: 


E. L. Garner, F. H. Hanlon, W. S. McCrea, 
177 23rd St., Jackson Batavia, New York. 105 Federal St., N. S., 
Heights, L. I., N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Distributors: 
Moncrief Furnace Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Founded 1880 by Daniel Stern 


Thoroughly Covers 
the 


Warm Air Furnace 
Sheet Metal, Stove 
and 
Hardware Interests 





Address all communications 
and remittances to 
AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND 
HARDWARE RECORD 
620 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Making a Million Mothers Happier 


OMEN run the greatest business on 

\ x / earth—the Home. All Industry is 

organized for the maintenance, protec- 

tion, comfort, and happiness of the Home. Itis, 

therefore, the duty of Man to provide for the 

Home as many and as efficient labor-saving 
appliances as he possibly can. 


The kitchen is the heart of the Home. It is 
Woman’s Workshop. In it she performs her 
hardest and most disagreeable work. So, there 
exists a tremendous market for meritorious 
equipment that makes cooking an easier, 
quicker, cleaner, cooler task. 


If you want to tap this profitable market in 
1924 we recommend that you sell Oil Cook 
Stoves equipped with the Lorain High Speed 
Burner. It’s a wonderful burner—simple in 
construction, easy to operate, durable, econom- 
ical, and highly efficient. 


In addition, the Lorain High Speed Burner has 
back of it an advertising campaign of unusual 
proportions and effectiveness —a campaign 
that, being sponsored by an_ organization 
known for several decades as pioneers in the 
improvement of cooking appliances, leaves 
nothing to be desired. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO, 









Many famous makes of Oil Cook Stoves are equip- 
ped with Lorain High Speed Oil Burners including: 


CLARK JEWEL 
George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, IIL. 


DANGLER 
Dangler Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
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DIRECT ACTION 
National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 


NEW PROCESS 
New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


QUICK MEAL 
Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
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WHAT DID YOU LEARN FROM 1923 THAT YOU CAN 
USE IN 1924? 


At this time of year every good business 
man has either completed or has his inventory 
under way. 

Just ordinary common sense requires that 
4 man who is “in business” should take stock 
of his resources and liabilities, in order to 
know definitely his financial status. 

And in this January of 1924, that inventory 
ought to show that 1923 was a prosperous 
year; that more than the average amount of 
sales was made; that a fair net profit was real- 
ized after all expenses had been paid; that the 
stock of merchandise now on hand is in good 
“turn-over” condition; that “accounts receiv- 
able” are no higher than for a good average 
year; that “bills payable” are at a low point. 


There will, however, be those with whom 
all of these statements do not hold good. There 
will be cases where sales were not so good, 
where the net profit was less that it should 
have been; where the “carried over” stock of 
strictly seasonable goods was too large; where 
charge accounts show too large a total; where 
the amount owed to supply houses is too large. 

But whether you belong in one or the other 
class, it is important that, after your inventory 
has been completed and reduced to its final, 
you give careful study to its various elements. 

You may find, for example, that your stock 
of tools only turned one-and-a-half times; or 
that there was a certain number of charge 
customers whose accounts were always far 
from being cleaned up; or that your stock of 
housewares failed to show a fair return for the 
investment. 

It may not be wise to cut down a line just 
because its turnover is low. Probably a bit 
of extra “pep” put behind it will boost the 
sales without increasing the stock materially. 

It may not be good policy to cut off credit 
altogether from “slow pay” customers; most 
likely a plain, heart-to-heart talk with them 
will fix the matter. 

Maybe you haven’t given the housewares 
department a fair show; if so, boost it with 
special window and interior displays and with 
extra space in your advertising. 

And if you have been slow in paying your 


own bills, make this resolution—and stick to 
it against all circumstances—that from now 
on it is going to be a case of prompt pay with 
all the discounts off that you are entitled to. 

And when that salesman of that trouble- 
some house calls, tell him your orders must 
receive prompt and careful attention. 

But there are other things that you should 
find in your inventory: 

What are your relations with your em- 
ployees—with the people in your trading ter- 
ritory? 

Do your employees look upon you in the 
light of a man who has to be driven to pay 
them what they are worth, or do they regard 
you as a man to whom they can come in full 
confidence with their troubles and who will 
always give them a square deal? 

Is there need for some rectifying in that fac- 
tor of your business? 

And what about the people from whom your 
profits must come? 

Do they look upon you as a man of ability, 
as a man of integrity, as a man whose mer- 
chandise and service is not only dependable, 
but dispensed in a manner that is pleasing and 
at a fair price? | 

Is there something that ought to be adjusted 
in that department? 

January may be considered a dull month by 
some people, but the man who looks upon his 
business as something more than a means of 
getting a more or less comfortable living, will 
have plenty to do, in order to make certain— 
so far as human intelligence and mental and 
physical effort can make it so—that 1924 will 
show progress in his standing as a useful 
member of what we call society. 

As to business prospects for 1924? 

That depends to such a large extent upon 
the individual himself that we shall content 
ourselves with the statement that 1924 will 
be a good year for the man who goes after 
business in an intelligent manner, with well 
planned sales and advertising campaigns, car- 
ried on steadily through the year—provided 
that his personal reputation is such that his 
statements will carry full weight. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 

















On behalf of the “boys and girls” 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN, I am cer- 
tainly pleased to write this small 
announcement of our appreciation 
of the many greetings and good 
wishes for the New Year. When 
our work brings forth such letters 
and in such large number as were 
received during the past two weeks, 
there is added another inducement 
for us to do even better work during 
1924, and all of our friends may rest 
assured that every one connected 
with this publication will be “on his 
or her toes” to make AMERICAN 
ARTISAN of still greater service dur- 
ing the coming year. 

And that is not the last of the 
story, for some one took it upon 
himself to send a copy of the ‘Magic 
Chef”’ to Hollinsworth M. Taylor, 
President of the N & G. Taylor 
Company (Mr. Hallgath’s boss) 
and here is what I received from 
him : 

“All of which reminds me of an- 
other little story: 

“A small colored boy studying 
his lessons happened to run across 
the word ‘Millennium’ and turning 
to his father asked, ‘Pop, what’s a 
millennium ?’ to which his parent re- 
plied, ‘Well, it’s something like a 
centennial, only it’s got more legs.’ ” 

Now you advertising men, see if 
you can twist that into something 
that you can use. 

Incidentally, Mr. Taylor ought to 
be able to explain what a centen- 
nial is, for he is Chairman of the 
Committee on Aviation for the 
coming Sesqui-Centennial in Phila- 
delphia in 1926 and also on the 
Committee on Manufacturers. 
(What's a “sesqui” anyway ?) 

Mr. Taylor also tells me that he 
always takes AMERICAN ARTISAN 
home for careful reading, and that 
he is indebted to me for many anec- 
dotes, which shows that he is a 
good judge of what to read—for 
entertainment and profit. 





These advertising men are the 
bane of my life. You never know 
when they will catch you upon some 
“perfectly” innocent remark and 
make use of it for their own selfish 
purpose. 

Some time ago I told a “per- 
fectly” true story in this column 
about C. H. Hallgath, Western 
Salesmanager for the “Target and 
Arrow” tin plate folks. 

The story had a “perfectly” good 
point to it, but along comes that 
fellow Thomas Rath, who has 
charge of the American Stove Com- 
pany campaign on Loraine-equipped 
gas ranges and induces George F. 
Fiske, the dignified Treasurer of 
the same company, to tack an en- 
tirely different idea—something 
about his old stove—on to it, which 
he publishes in his house organ, the 
“Magic Chef.” 

The application is all right, of 
course, or Mr. Fiske would not 
have made it, but it only goes to 
show what these advertising men 
will do to induce people to read 
their stuff. 


* 


A. W. Glessner, the Excelsior 
furnace man, took a trip with Mrs. 
Glessner last winter. One evening 
on the home stretch there was a 
group in the steamer salon reciting 
stories of adventure—true every 
one of them, of course. One man 
insisted on the floor most of the 
time, but was finally squelched by 
“A. W.” in the following manner: 

“When I was in India,” said the 
bore, “I saw a tiger come down to 
the water where some women were 
washing clothes. It was a very 
fierce tiger, but one woman, with 
great presence of mind, splashed 
some water in its face—and it slunk 
away.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Glessner, 
“T can vouch for the truth of this 
story. Some minutes after the inci- 
dent occurred I was coming down 
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to the water. I met this tiger, and, 
as is my habit, stroked its whiskers, 
Gentlemen, those whiskers were 
wet.” 

* ok 2K 

R. J. Schwab was down in Florida 
last winter and he still has a few 
stories to tell about what he saw and 
heard, that have not been told. Here 
is one of them: 

Driving along one of the high- 
ways in western North Carolina he 
came upon a number of natives play- 
ing baseball. Bringing his machine 
to a stop he called to an old codger 
who was looknig on with enthu- 
siasm : 

“IT say, Dad, what’s the score?” 

The old man snatched his eyes 
away from the game only. long 
enough to announce proudly: 

“Ary one and nary one, in favor 
of we uns.” 

K 

“Asking the momentous question 
may not be a very difficult matter 
with some young ladies that I 
know,” said John C. Newman, the 
old-time, but still young sheet metal 
contractor in Springfield, Illinois, 
“but when it comes to finding out 
from the old man it is another prop- 
osition as in ‘Freddie's’ case. 

“*C)-0-0-0-0, Freddie!’ exclaimed 
the girl as her private sheik, much 
bandaged and court-plastered, met 
her in the park, per agreement. “Did 
papa do all that to you when you 
asked him for my hand ?’ 

“Not on your life!’ replied Fred- 
die proudly. “He never touched me. 
I jumped through a window.’ ” 

* * * 

“Talking about the man who was 
so stingy that he used the wart on 
the back of his neck for a collar but- 
ton,” said “Pete” Johnson, of the 
Champion furnace pipe outfit, “here 
is one that has it beat a mile: 


“A farmer boy and his best girl 
were seated in a buggy one evening 
in town watching the people pass. 
Near by was a popcorn vender’s 
stand. Presently the lady remarked : 
‘My! that popcorn smells good!’ 

“*That’s right,’ said the gallant, 
‘l’ll drive up a little closer so you 
can smell it better.’ ” 
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British Heating-Ventilating Engineer Discusses 
Fundamental Principles of Ventilation. 


P. J. Waldram Goes Into Details as to Natural and 
Mechanical Ventilation and Requirements for Same. 


HE following paper on “Venti- 

lation of Buildings” was read 
recently by P. J. Waldram before 
the Junior Institution of Engineers, 
a body of British heating and venti- 
lating engineers and will be read 
with considerable interest and bene- 
fit : 

The Ventilation of Buildings. 

To urge upon engineers the neces- 
sity and the monetary advantage of 
securing for factory operatives the 
best possible conditions of ventila- 
tion is to preach to the converted. 
But, like all engineering problems, 
ideal conditions are expensive, and 
in some ways antagonistic to other 
desiderata scarcely less important. 
All that can be achieved in the ma- 
jority of cases is a reasonable com- 
promise, and this cannot be achieved 
until we know the difference be- 
tween what is essential and what is 
merely desirable, and what is of real 
value to health as distinct from those 
conditions which are popularly sup- 
posed to be beneficial. 

The object of this paper is to 
bring out, as far as possible, the 
really essential facts. 


The Principles of Ventilation. 

Upon the subject of ventilation 
there is as much difference as upon 
the subject of food; established au- 
thorities differ considerably; but 
these differences will be found, upon 
examination, to be due to increase 
of knowledge and research. Ordi- 
nary people partially informed, 
differ still more, but this can read- 
ily be traced to the variations be- 
tween the bodily machinery of dif- 
ferent people, or can be attributed 
to ordinary human prejudice, which 
the wise man recognizes, studies, 
and learns from, but by which he. 
is not deceived. We know that 


there are fresh air cranks who seek 
to impose on all and sundry, in sea- 
son and out of season, those drastic 
conditions by which healthy and vig- 
There are, on 


orous bodies benefit. 





the other hand, people who squeal 
with terror at an open door or win- 
dow; possibly with reason if they 
happen to be bronchitic or anzmic, 
but far more often because they like 
lazy warmth. They fail to realize 
that the transient comfort of stag- 
nant warmth is due to the artificial- 
ity of our town-bred life, and that 
the reactions which come from in- 
creased activity, induced by more 
natural conditions, are not only far 
less dangerous and much healthier 
in the long run, but are also more 
pleasurable in the near future. 


It is not the child who crouches 
over the fire on a snowy day who 
glows with healthy warmth, it is the 
youngster who runs out and throws 
icy cold snow-balls with his bare 
hands. It is not the driver and the 
stoker on the footplate of an ex- 
press train who catch colds and 
chills; it is the passengers confined 
in the stagnant, overheated air of 
the stuffy carriages. 


The sentence that “man must 
earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow” was a Divine curse, and as 
such it was beneficial, for Nature 
works through processes which 
seem to us to be curiously inverted, 
but they are extremely efficient. We 
grow strong by wearing away our 
tissues by exercise, which creates 
the need for their replacement by 
increased consumption of food, and 
the desire for that food comes spon- 
taneously. Colloquially, we take 
exercise to get up an appetite. The 
wind blows upon as much of our 
skin as we dare to expose to it. If 
our bodies are healthy this causes 
a healthy reaction. Mothers in 
Russia do not giye their babies hot 
baths before a fire; the cold is too 
severe for that, so they roll them 
in the snow instead. Enough to 
make anyone a Bolshevist you say. 
But no—warmth from reaction is 
Nature’s warmth, and is far health- 
ier than that caused by standing or 
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sitting before a fire. This is, of 
course, an extreme example of Na- 
ture’s system of reactions, but in 
life every form is nothing more 
than a series of reactions. Nature 
applies the motives, and the bodily 
machines work. Reduce the mo- 
tives artificially and the vitality in- 
variably dies down. Our bodies are 
not built for lives of monotonous 
ease, any more than they were in- 
tended to reside in an unchanging- 
temperature of exactly 62 degrees 
Fahrenheit, with exactly 0.3 per 
cent of carbon dioxide, and no 
draughts that the skin can feel. The 
skin needs a flow of air; the body 
ought to be stimulated by changes 
in temperature, and sunlight is one 
of its most valuable medicines. 

Yet people will live and work 
largely indoors instead of going out 
to meet the stimulating reactions of 
wind, sun and rain, and it is for 
engineers to determine how much 
air and sun they need to keep in rea- 
sonable health. 

At the outset we meet two pri- 
mary contradictions which make the 
subject of ventilation so difficult. 

First, we must have warm inte- 
riors, and warming is expensive, 
but the conditions which are best 
economically for warming are least 
conducive to a sufficiency of air. 

Secondly, the air flow and tem- 
perature changes which are essential 
to excite a sufficiency of reaction, 
and to prevent deterioration in nor- 
mal bodily machines, are often too 
drastic for those who are underfed 
or chronically anemic or bronchitic, 
and will always be grumbled at by 
those who are self-indulgent. 

It is therefore necessary to ap- 
preciate that if we seek to economize 
fuel by means of small and closed 
windows, air-tight walls and stag- 
nant atmosphere, we must pay for 
it in ill-health and liability to in- 
fection, and that although ventila- 
tion without draughts is feasible, 
efficient ventilation without what 
somebody will call draughts is im- 
possible. 

Calculated Air Supply. 

The action of the lungs in breath- 
ing being to absorb oxygen from the 
air, and to emit air charged with 
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vapor and carbon dioxide (CO,), 
the latter was for many years re- 
garded as the essential poison in 
emitted air. That idea is nearly 
but not quite exploded. Carbon di- 
oxide is not essentially poisonous 
in moderate or even large quanti- 
ties. It is possible to have air which 
is comparatively free of CO, but 
which is almost unbearable. It is 
also possible to have air which is 
heavily loaded with it and is yet 
comparatively harmless. 

The proportion of CO, existing 
in the air of a room is still taken by 
many authorities as a measure (al- 
though it may be but an imperfect 
measure) of its impurity, and the 
calculation of the air changes neces- 
sary to keep it down to any desired 
level is simple. For example, the 
proportion of CO, in the outside 
air keeps fairly constant at about 
four parts in 10,000, or 0.0004, or 
0.04 per cent, and an average person 
will produce 0.6 cubic feet of CO, 
per hour. If this figure be called 
V, the number of persons to be pro- 
vided for p, the proportion of CO, 
in the oitside air N (= 0.0004), 
and the proportion of CO, inside, 
which it is not considered desirable 
to exceed .r, then the hourly air sup- 
ply 

Vp 
We dae niellnitdlanate 
x—wN 

For example, suppose it be de- 
cided to keep the CO, down to 
00.08 per cent, or double that of the 
outside air, then the hourly supply 
of air per person must be 

06 





= 1500 cubic feet 
.0008 — .0004 
for every person in the room. 
Table I shows the amount of air 
required per hour per person, which 
must be supplied to keep within any 
given degree of so-called contamina- 
tion by CO,. Its application to any 
given case, of which a number are 
Table I. 
Carbon Dioxide Contamination. 
Hourly supply per Person. 
CO, per cent Cu. ft. air per hr. 


BP Wceven reed he ode RH 375 
SP Spd eer eae 500 
SE Geet cke uensetsee! 750 


AND 
EARLS eae sree 1000 
a Nha naa ak ah ena eave 1200 
I Ferree ee ee ey a 1500 
PT Wieuesa sds cuenmelen 2000 
ST is ceueteweaeweakwa 3000 
DE kakdwntdpbiedkacniad 6000 
Table II. 
Cubic Feet per Person. 

Cu. Feet. 

Poor Law Infirmaries........ 1000 


Army Infirmaries and Barracks 600 
Underground Bakehouses .... 500 
Pauper Dormitories ......... 300 
Common Lodging - houses 


eS 300 
Sick Bay—Navy............ 250 
Navy Mess Deck—average... 150 
Average Cinema Theater (Bir- 

| 140 
Sleeping Deck ( “Dreadnought” 

DEE. cvicenediseanienes 86 
Sleeping Deck (“Formidable” 

ae ee ee eee 68 
Military Transport ......... 80 


given in Table II, will show at once 
that not merely draughts but minia- 
ture hurricanes would be required 
to keep down to the 0.06 per 
cent, 6 parts in 10,000, or 50 
per cent above the normal out- 
side air, which many authorities 
advise. This difficulty has caused 
many people to disregard efficient 
ventilation without draughts as a 
hopeless impossibility. Others have 
thrown over the CO, idea, and sug- 
gested that contamination of rooms 
must come from poisonous emana- 
tions of the skin, or be contained in 
emitted breath. But there is not a 
shred of reliable evidence that the 
emanations from the skin of per- 
sons who are not suffering from in- 
fectious diseases are poisonous. 
Smell is a warning, not of poison, 
but of lack of air. As to the dan- 
ger of emitted breath, why air which 
has passed through the lungs of 
healthy persons may be actually less 
harmful than air which has not. 


One of the most important func- 
tions of the lungs is to bring into 
contact with inhaled air the red cor- 
puscles of the blood, who are the 
sanitary policemen of the body, and 
wage continuous warfare against 
harmful and infectious germs; so 
that emitted air may even have been 
cleansed by having been breathed 
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by a healthy person, for these germs 
are the true source of infectioys 
colds, etc. Draughts cure more 
colds than they cause. 

If then CO,, bodily emanations, 
and emitted breath—the three 
bogies of the older authorities— 
must all be ruled out, what then are 
the noxious elements which render 
air vitiated and poisonous? They are 
simply humidity, stagnation, or 
monotony and over-heating. Air 
which is either humid or still, or 
both, will not absorb the moisture 
which the body is continually desir- 
ing to throw off; neither will over- 
heated air absorb with sufficient 
rapidity the heat produced. 


The normal functions of the body 
involve the increasing throwing off 
of heat and moisture, and it will 
quickly overcharge the air in its im- 
mediate vicinity with both. Unless, 
therefore, the body can move about 
into fresh regions of air, as the 
“weary ploughman” does, and as 
the passenger in a stuffy train does 
not, or unless it can be supplied with 
a more or less continuous flow of 
cool dry air, then the fires of life 
will not burn properly any more 
than will a steam boiler furnace 
with an unduly restricted draught. 

The primary condition of good 
ventilation is therefore the direct 
antithesis of stagnant humidity and 
over-heating; viz., sufficiency of 
moving air, sufficiently dry and cool. 

But how is it possible to deter- 
mine the amount and temperature 
of the air to be supplied? This has 
been rendered comparatively simple 
by an instrument invented by Pro- 
fessor Leonard Hill which is known 
as the Kata-thermometer. The or- 
dinary thermometer, whether wet 
bulb or dry bulb, merely tells us the 
degree of temperature of the air. 
The Kata-thermometer gives us its 
cooling properties. 

It consists of a glass tube of small 
internal diameter suitably graduated 
with enlarged bulbs at the top and 
bottom. The lower bulb is filled 
with a red liquid. If this be heated, 
preferably by being dipped into a 
thermos flask of hot water, a menis- 
cus of red liquid rises up the tube 
into the top bulb. Care should be 
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taken that the latter is not allowed 
to fill completely, otherwise it may 
burst. 

On removing the tube from the 
flask and hanging it in the air, of 
which it is desired to test the cool- 
ing properties, known as the “dry- 
Kata value,” the meniscus drops as 
the liquid cools. The time in sec- 
onds taken by the meniscus in drop- 
ping from 95 degrees to 90 degrees 
is noted, and this divided into a cal- 
ibration number, which is marked 
on each instrument, gives at once the 
“dry-Kata value.” 

If it is desired to ascertain the 
evaporative capacity of the stream 
of air, the lower bulb is enclosed in 
an envelope of Lisle thread, and the 
same cycle of simple operations 
gives the “wet-Kata value.” 

The instrument can also be used 
similarly as an anemometer. 

The simplicity of these tests as 
compared with, say, an estimation 
of CO, by the Haldane apparatus, 
is obvious. The application of the 
results recorded is equally simple. 

Air Movement and Temperature. 

Any desired degree of cooling and 
evaporative capacity may obviously 
be obtained by very cool air moving 
slowly, or by warmer air moving 
more quickly. Fortunately, we can 
stand more powerful draughts with 
equanimity if they be warmer. This 
gives a usefully large margin to 
choose from. 

The individual researches of 
Professor Hill with the Kata-ther- 
mometer have enabled Kata values 
to be formulated for different de- 
grees of bodily ctivity in terms of 
air speed and temperature. 

The figures in Table III have 
been issued with the high authority 
of the Council of Medical Research 
a department of the Privy Council. 
They are of greater value than a 
whole shelf of text-books. 



































Centrifugal Pans ~ Speed - Output and 4. ?P. 

Telet @utlet Speea Output fp. Pressure. 
Sq. Ins. Sq. Ins. RP. | Cu. Pt/oin. ine. water. 

6 *. 1178 1500 0.87 2 

13.3 13.3 1006 1B60 1.17 2 

17.7 17 ou 2400 1.87 2 

23 22.9 72 33 2.3 2 

Ty} no 3960 2.6 2 

38 34.8 66 4 3.2 2 

38 a 367 8730 3.6 2 

Md be a3e 7049 3.7 2 

Table III. 


The Home Office issues a useful 
little handbook on the “Ventilation 
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of Factories,” in which a minimum 
of six changes per hour, well dis- 
tributed over the room, is recom- 
mended. 

The dry-Kata value which would 
result from carrying out this recom- 
mendation depends, of course, on 
the temperature and the dimensions 
of the room. Air can obviously be 
renewed at a much lower velocity 
across a long narrow room than in 
the direction of its length. 

Natural Ventilation. 

The means whereby natural ven- 
tilation is obtained are well known, 
and need no description. Suffice it 
to say that no means of securing an 
ample supply of fresh, dry, cool air 
should be neglected, but the ventilat- 
ing power of small openings is 
often exaggerated. 

Thoroughly flushing out of rooms 
by opening all doors and windows 
at intervals, the use of open fires, 
the keeping of windows shut to 
windward and open to leeward in 
windy wet weather, and such like 
common-sense expedients, are of 
far more use than a diminutive air 
inlet valve. 

The efficient ventilation of fac- 
tories by natural means alone is sel- 
dom possible, and never reliable, 
and the assistance of exhaust or 
plenum fans can seldom be avoided. 

Mechanical Ventilation. 

The following rules with regard 
to the delivery of fans apply to or- 
dinary situations. Due allowance 
must be made for abnormal condi- 
tions, such as ducts of insufficient 
size or unusual length. 

Ventilation fans may be divided 
into :— 

(a) Propeller or low resistance 
type, suitable for situations condu- 
cive to an ample supply of air to the 
inlet side, and low resistance on the 
delivery side, and generally used for 
exhaust systems. 

(b) Pressure type, suitable for 
situations where air has to be drawn 
from and delivered to long trunks 
offering considerable resistance, as 
in the typical plenum system. 

Speed and Output of Fans—Pro- 
peller Type. 

The capacity, or output, of a 
given type of propeller fan rim de- 
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pends primarily upon its speed, and 
therefore upon the cube of its wing- 
tip diameter. Within certain limits 
of speed its capacity in cubic feet 
per minute (C) can be determined 
by the formula C = kND*, in which 
N = number of revolutions per 
minute and D = wind-tip diameter 
in feet. The constant k is a meas- 
ure of the efficiency of the fan. In 
the majority of reliable makes its 
value on test is about 0.6. Some 
makers claim 0.7, but this figure, if 
essential to proper working, should 
be duly guaranteed. 

Table IV shows the usual upper 
and lower limits of speed for differ- 
ent diameters of fan, and the deliv- 
ery in cubic feet per minute for a 
value of k of 0.6. 









































‘Propeller Fore ~ Speed ~ Output and &.F. 

Die. Speed F. Pu. Output Cu. ft. /ein. a. ?. 
Ine Bin. Men Min. Men Min. fer 
12 2100 780 1260 0883 10 
as 1080 1290 1970 +0408 160 
16 1400 720 Base +0486 ase 
20 760 126 2110 3870 0648 Li 
ae a0 1060 one 425 
26 ° 21016 3310 8810 1028 am 
ua“ 610 a0 4780 7678 144 464 
3 440 ne 10640 207 
36 420 700 11340 ais ose 
«0 8 ee0 880 267 1.18 
a 360 bv e180 2a 
ao 340 880 0760 | 17400 33¢ 1.4358 
ae 320 bas 22290 | 20160 3.70 

S10 15840 | 22140 ae 
% 205 400 16130 | 2 340 2.5 ] 

Table IV. 


As an example of the use of this 
table, assume a room 120 ft. long 
by 25 ft. wide by 12 ft. high, the 
air of which it is required to change 
six times per hour by propeller fans. 

The quantity of air to be moved 
will be 
120 * 25 K 12 X 6 
= 3600 cu. ft. 





60 
per minute. 
Table IV shows at once that one 
24 in. fan at a speed of 
3600 
630 =— 
3020 
would do the work, but in such a 
long and comparatively narrow 
room three 15 in. fans at a speed of 
about 1,000 r.p.m. would be prefer- 
able. 





750 r.p.m. 


Propeller fans will only work 
well against very low resistance, say 
14 in. or 3% in. water pressure. If 
set to work against serious back or 
forward pressure, especially the lat- 
ter, they expend the greater part of 
their power in setting up eddies 
round the fan, taking in air at the 
tips. but allowing it to flow back 
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again at the centre under the pres- 
sure difference. They should be 
well screened from wind, and the 
annular clearance between the wing 
tip and the frames should be as 
small as possible. Wind screens or 
hopper intakes should be ample in 
size. Surfaces facing the fan should 
be distant by at least the fan diame- 
ter. 
Power Required by Propeller Fans. 
Walker’s formula for the h.p. re- 
quired by a propeller fan for a given 
output (Q) in feet per second for 
fans of a diameter D in feet is 


O* 
D* 


The results given by this formula 
are also given in Table IV. 


H = 0,0000115 





A large number of fans run at a 
moderate speed give a more equable 
air movement than a smaller num- 
ber run at a high speed, and the re- 
duction in power generally permits 
economically of the higher first 
cost of the installation. It should 
always be borne in mind that it does 
not pay to run a fan of a given 
diameter at less than its lower effi- 
cient limit of speed. 

Inlets and Inlet Velocity. 


Propeller fans are generally in- 
stalled as extractors. If they are 
fixed at a low level the inlets should 
be 8 to 10 ft. above the floor. If 
they are fixed at a high level the 
fresh air inlets should be at a height 
of 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet. 

The inlets should be widely dis- 
tributed to obtain the maximum 
“scavenging effect.” An air velocity 
of much in excess of 250 feet per 
minute, whether warmed or not, will 
produce uncomfortabe draughts in 
the vicinity of inlets unless they are 
well above the workers’ heads. To 
avoid this the minimum total inlet 
area generally needs to be about 
three times the total disc area of 
the extraction fans for moderate 
speeds, and more for higher speeds. 

No room is quite air-tight, and 
the air sucked in by the fans will 
not enter exclusively by the inlets 
provided. A _ calculated velocity 
through the latter of as much as 
300 feet per minute may, for this 








reason, prove to be below 250 feet 
in actual working. 
Power Fans. 

Exhaust fans with propellor type 
fans are not suitable for large shops, 
basements, or in situations where the 
fans are necessarily at a consider- 
able distance from the air inlets, nor 
for situations which require that 
large volumes of cold air should be 
delivered to operatives working in 
high temperatures, as in glass works. 
In these a plenum system is usually 
installed in which air is driven at the 
inlet among the mains and branch 
air ducts by fans, which are capable 
of working against the pressure nec- 
essary to overcome the friction of 
the ducts. 

The latter depends so much upon 
the size and construction of the duct, 
and the skill of the designer in eas- 
ing the air flow round changes in 
direction, branches, etc., that the 
calculation of the air pressure 
against which the fan is to work is 
apt to be deceptive. As a general 
rule, if the cross section of the main 
trunk at the fan end be made at 
least equal to the total cross section 
of all the branches, plue 20 per cent, 
and gradually tapered, that of the 
branches at least equal to the disc 
area and all changes of direction 
carefully faired, the pressure 
against which the fan will be re- 
quired to work will be well below 
the three inches of water pressure, 
against which most ventilating pres- 
sure fans are guaranteed to work. 
If the designer estimates for 
2% in./2™% in. water pressure, and 
makes provision for varying the fan 
speed according to anemometer tests 
of the installation, the result will 
probably be more satisfactory than 
if he makes a hard and fast estimate 
of the air pressure. It is for this 
reason that electrically-driven fans, 
coupled direct to motors, are apt 
to be rather more rigid in their per- 
formance than is always desirable. 
If on test it is found possible to ob- 
tain the required output with a re- 
duced speed, the saving on running 
costs is considerable, for the power 
consumed will be reduced in the 
proportion of something more than 
the cube of the speeds. 
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Output of Pressure Type Fans, 

The output of pressure type fans 
cannot be stated in a simple formula 
as is the case with fans of the pro- 
peller type, for any alteration of 
speed immediately alters the prés- 
sure set up. 

For a constant resistance it js 
found that :— 

(a) Discharge varies as the speed, 

(b) Pressure varies as the cube 
of the speed. 

(c) B.H.P. required as the cube 
of the speed. 

From these relations it is obvious 
that for any given output required, 
slow running fans with large ducts 
are much more economical in run- 
ning than high-speed fans with 
small ducts. 

Warmed Air Supplies. 

The warming of incoming air will 
seldom be found sufficient to keep 
interiors warmed up to the desired 
temperature, and such warming is 
usually affected by a part only of 
the general heating installation. 
Care should be taken that the radi- 
ators or steam coils do not unduly 
restrict the flow of incoming air. 

Air-heating units should be placed 
above, or level with, the inlets. If 
placed below there is danger of the 
inlet acting wholly or partially as an 
outlet for warmed air. 

(To Be Continued.) 





Eil Byrum Joins Force of 
Colburn Heater Company. 


Eli Byrum, who for many years has 
been in the sheet metal and furnace 
business in Canton, Illinois, has 
been appointed salesman for Illinois 
for the Colburn Heater Company, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 

He has been Secretary of the 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion at Canton for several years. 
Owing to his attendance at most all 
his state and national conventions, 
he is not a total stranger to the heat- 
ing fraternity. 

Mr. Byrum started at the trade 
in 1897, and he still conducts the 
business at Canton that he started 
in 1905. He claims that he is still 
a young man, notwithstanding the 
fact that the fumes from muriatic 
acid have turned his hair gray. 
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Thompson Agrees with Turton That Many 


Houses Can Be Heated Well with Pipeless. 


But He Also Indicates That the Placing 
of the Register Is of Utmost Importance. 


PEN-MINDED discussion is 

always helpful, provided those 
who take part know what they are 
talking about. 

We have had a number of letters 
about a pipeless furnace job that did 
not give satisfaction, the plan being 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, and here is another communi- 
cation, from C. L. Thompson, Syca- 
more, Illinois: 

Epiror’s Note.—Mr. Thompson 
is mistaken in his surmise that any 
of these problems are published 
merely for the purpose of creating 
discussion. They are all bona fide, 
but we are always glad to publish 
them because they do bring out dis- 
cussion through which better knowl- 
edge of the warm air heating busi- 
ness is gained by everyone who 
reads them. 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Gentlemen: For several years | 
have read, with much interest, the 
discussions carried on through the 
columns of the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
regarding pipeless furnaces. But, 
heretofore, have refrained from en- 
tering into any of the discussions, 
as there are so many variations in 
the different types of houses that 
every neating man must, more or 
less, work out his own salvation. 
And I have often thought that many 
of these sketches were simply in- 
serted to arouse argument. Be- 
cause — like the accompanying 
sketch, which originally appeared in 
the October 20th issue—seldom give 
sufficient information; such as 
height of ceiling, height and width 
of doors, where doors are hung and 
Where only openings are used, ar- 
rangement of basement, etc., to en- 
able any one to offer intelligent sug- 
gestions. 

However, as Mr. Turton, in the 
last issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
sends out an S. O. S. for more 
light, the following is a “flicker,” 
any or all of which you are at liberty 


to use as you see fit if you think it 
will help any brother “do his sums.” 

In years gone by, the general be- 
lief among warm air furnace men 
was that only a pipe furnace would 
heat a building—a warm air pipe to 
every room, taking, perhaps, about 
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First Floor Arrangement of House 
for Which a Pipeless Furnace 
Plan Is Sought. 


one-half as much cold air return 
back to the furnace, and getting this 
air from any part of the house that 
was most convenient to the installer 
—and the other half usually from 
the outside. 

Times and methods have changed 
since then. And apparently so fast 
that many of the warm air fratern- 
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ity have been unable to keep pace 
with them. It might surprise many 
of them, as well as our friend “45,” 
to know that there is a fairly suc- 
cessful heating man in the state of 
Illinois who has installed over one 
hundred heating plants—every one, 
to my knowledge, working success- 
fully—who uses but one large warm 
air register directly above the fur- 
nace, centrally located in the house, 
but takes a return cold air pipe from 
every room. 

Today, I believe it is the general 
opinion of practical heating men 
that it is just as essential to get the 
cold air back to the furnace, and in 
sufficient volume, as it is to get the 
warm air away. Having for sev- 
eral years entertained similar views 
as Mr. Turton—that what we all 
most desire in any heating plant is 
“efficiency and comfort with econ- 
omy”’—and sincerely believing that 
in many houses this can best be ac- 
complished with a pipeless furnace, 
it is only natural that | have seen 
a few installed—successfully. 

For the information of Mr. Tur- 
ton, Mr. Landwehr, “Subscriber,” 
“Warm Friend,” and all others who 
crave argument, | wish to say that 
I personally know of two installa- 
tions that were made in houses sim- 
ilar to the one in the sketch, some- 
thing like four years ago—20 inch 
pipeless furnaces being used—which 
are today heating the buildings suc- 
cessfully, comfortably and econom- 
ically. 

In one house there are no doors 
hung on either side of the hall; at 
X 4 by 7 foot doorways, 9 foot ceil- 
ings; but a door at the foot of the 
stairs. The pipeless register was 
placed in the hallway. By opening 
and closing the stair door, the tem- 
perature of the upstairs is regulated 
as desired. 

In the other house there are doors 
into the hall at X, but none at the 
stairs. The house owner was will- 
ing to leave the door between the 
dining room and hall open. The 
furnace was installed in this door- 
way—one-third of the register in 
the hall, and two-thirds in the din- 
ing room. A 10 inch booster pipe 
was run to the living room. 
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If I was called upon to make a 
location of a pipeless furnace in 
this house—where the house owner 
wished the building uniformly 
heated and also to keep both hall 
doors closed, I would place the pipe- 
less register in the dining room, near 
the door leading into the hall; run a 
10 inch booster pipe to a register 
in the living room; use a 12 by 32 
inch Rock Island, Adjustable Side 
Wall Ventilator above the door be- 
tween the dining room and hall ; and 
be sure that there was at least a 
1% inch clearance beneath both 
hall doors to allow cold air return. 

If we are allowed to gamble 
through these columns I'll bet any 
man a pipeless against a pipe fur- 
nace that the above installation will 
heat this house to as even a temper- 
ature as any pipe job he can install 
(Size 45, or otherwise), and do it 
with two ton less coal every winter. 

Sincerely, 
C. L. THompson. 

459 East State Street, Sycamore, 
Illinois. 





Kruse Company, Indianapolis, 
Welded Steel Furnace Pamphlet 
Has Valuable Information. 

Embodied in a 5%x10-inch 18- 
page pamphlet of a good quality 
paper, the Kruse Company, Indian- 
apolis, represented by the Carr Sup- 
ply Company, Chicago distributors, 
is now mailing the latest information 
on Kruse Welded Steel Warm Air 
Furnaces. 

Although not actually treatises in 
the strictest sense of a definition of 
the word, the explanations and illus- 
trations contained in the pamphlet 
are so explicit and simple that the 
reader requires not more than a 
glance to get the idea. 

Special emphasis is placed upon 
the Kruse method of welding, 
which they say, insures the furnace 
to be free from gas and smoke leak- 
age. 

The radiators, domes, grates and 
ash pans are all illustrated and de- 
scribed in entirety. 

Kruse Furnace Battery and single 
installations are illustrated, and all 
warm air pipes leading from the 








furnaces marked, while the Kruse 
Unit System and the Kruse Blower 
System are also given prominence in 
the pamphlet. 

Capacities and dimensions of the 
Welded Steel Furnaces are found 
on a back page of the booklet. 





Valuable Register Standardiza- 
tion Circular Issued 
by Tutle & Bailey. 


The Tuttle & Bailey Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago and New 
York, have prepared a delightful 
little circular on Register Standard- 
ization which will be mailed to job- 
bers and trade in the near future. 


The circular is 3% by 6 inches 
and contains fourteen pages, exclu- 
sive of the covers. The reader is 
introduced to the subject of regis- 
ters rather humorously as follows: 

“By the Jumping John Rogers, 
you are dead right. 

“There has been so much ‘holler- 
ing’ down the rain barrel, about the 
standardization of registers, that the 
barrel is all full of ‘hollers,’ and 
there isn’t any rain. 

“What good is a rain barrel with 
no rain in it?” 

The remaining pages are taken up 
with discourse on registers and the 
various sizes of styles of registers 
recommended by the Committee on 
Standardization. Numerous dia- 
grams are also interspersed through- 
out the circular. 

The back cover gives list prices 
of floor registers of the popular 
stock sizes. 





Waterloo Register Company Places 
New Register With Several 
Distinctive Features. 


The Waterloo Register Company, 
Waterloo, Iowa, has placed a new 
line of steel baseboard registers on 
the market, under the name of the 
“Standard,” as they are made in 
sizes to conform with the Standard 
Code and will fit all standard stack 
heads. 

These registers are made with de- 
tachable face, secured by two screws 
which will enable the mechanic to 
turn the edges of the box between 
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the frame and the face if he so de 
sires. The shutters are made of 
polished steel, finished the same as 
the register, and may be opened to 
any desired capacity. When opened 
there is very little air resistance, and 
when closed the register has a beay- 
tiful panel effect. They come in al] 
standard finishes. 

Installers and jobbers of warm 
air furnace supplies are invited to 
write for descriptive pamphlet and 
price list. 





Henry Furnace & Foundry, 
Cleveland, to Move 
Manufacturing Plant. 


The Henry Furnace & Foundry 
Company will move its manufactur- 
ing plant from 825 Long Avenue, 
N. W., Cleveland, to the former 
plant of the Folding Box Company, 
East Forty-ninth Street and _ the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad. 





Indiana Foundry Men Will 
Meet at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, January 17 and 18. 


The Engineering Extension Serv- 
ice, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, has made arrangements for 
the Second Annual Conference of 
Indiana Foundrymen to be held at 
the university. January 17 and 18. 

W. A. Knapp, Assistant Director 
Engineering Extension Service, 
makes this announcement. 





Overcoming Difficulties Makes 
Every Man Stronger. — 


Man’s power and ability seem to 
grow and expand in proportion to 
the struggle he makes with difficul- 
ties, to the size of the obstacles he 
overcomes. Without the struggle to 
overcome there would be no growth. 
We never quite come to ourselves, 
never discover the larger man of 
woman and realize our fulness of 
power, until we are confronted by 
some mighty problem, some seem- 
ingly unsurmountable obstacle, 
which taxes all our resources. 





Some men succeed when all con- 
ditions are favorable. Some men 
succeed anyway. It’s in the man. 
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Milwaukee Corrugating Company Establishes 


Branch Plant 


at La Crosse, 


Wisconsin. 


This Will Add Approximately 150,000 Square 
Feet of Floor Space to Company’s Facilities. 


HE purchase of several factory 

buildings and the establishment 
of a branch plant at La Crosse, Wis- 
consin, marks another important ad- 
vance in the progress of the Mil- 
waukee Corrugating Company, man- 
ufacturers of Milcor sheet metal 
products. 

The strategic position of these 
new Milcor factories will be an im- 
portant factor in maintaining the 
Compaay’s policy of “same day” 
shipments on all its standard lines. 

Three of the buildings of the 
Gund Brewing Company, La Crosse, 
and the property on which they 
stand, were included in this pur- 
chase and the Milcor Branch will be 
in operation there by March Ist, 
1924. What was formerly the main 
bottling plant of the Gund brewery 
and two other smaller buildings, will 
be remodeled for the new work. 

“This branch plant is ideal for 
our purposes,” according to Louis 
Kuehn, President of the Company. 
“We could scarcely have built struc- 
tures better adapted to our needs. 
Shipping facilities are excellent and 
played an important part in our de- 
cision. Our business in the La 
Crosse territory has been rapidly in- 
creasing and our customers will now 
benefit by the quicker service which 
the La Crosse Branch will be able 
to render.” 

Frank Vyvyan will go to La 
Crosse, February Ist, from the Mil- 
waukee plant to manage the new 
branch. Mr. Vyvyan, with over 
twelve years’ service in the Milcor 
organization, is well equipped to ex- 
tend the utmost in codperation and 
service to the trade of that terri- 
tory. 

The Milwaukee Corrugating Com- 
pany now operates branches at Kan- 
sas City and La Crosse and a branch 
sales office in Minneapolis, in addi- 
tion to its extensive factories in Mil- 
waukee, which were increased in 
1923 by an addition of 50,000 square 


feet of floor space, and which will 
be further increased during 1924. 
This expansion is in line with the 
policy of the Company to leave 
nothing undone to insure “same 
day” shipments in all territories. 





Crull Says Your Radiator Can 
Be Repaired, Mr. 0’ Neill. 


On page 19 of our December 
22nd issue Walter O'Neill, ——, 
Minnesota, inquired whether or not 
a Honeycomb radiator leaking in 
about the center could be repaired. 

The following answer to this in- 
quiry has been received from Fern 
Crull, , Missouri: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Replying to Walter O’Neill’s in- 
quiry concerning the possibility of 
repairing a Honeycomb radiator, | 
wish to say that this radiator can be 
repaired very satisfactorily by using 
a small torch to solder it. 

I find the best torch for this pur- 
pose to be one manufactured by the 
F, L. Curfman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Maryville, Missouri. 

Yours very truly, 
FERN CRULL. 
——, Missouri, December 28, 1923. 








Calendar Shows Excellent Views 
of Plants of Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company. 

In line with its wall calendars of 
former years, the 1924 calendar of 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company contains a considerable 
amount of interesting information 
besides the mere arrangement of 
days and dates. 

Views are shown of the various 
plants at Youngstown, Ohio, includ- 
ing the recently acquired Brier Hill 
Division; Indiana Harbor, Indiana; 
Zanesville, Ohio; Niles, Ohio; 
Evanston, Illinois; Mayville, Wis- 
consin; Warren, Ohio. 

Below each picture there is a de- 
scription telling of the location of 
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the plant; the products made and 
the shipping facilities, by rail and 
water. 

W. E. Watson, General Manager 
of Sales, in a letter to AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, makes the following state- 
ment: 

“The calendar herewith is de- 
signed to remind our good friends 
and customers of the extensive ad- 
ditions to our facilities resulting 
from the purchase of the plants of 
the Brier Hill Steel Company and 
the Steel & Tube Company of 
America; and further, to remind 
you that it is our sincere desire to 
serve you during every month of 
1924. 

“May the New Year bring to you 
and yours prosperity and all other 
good things in great abundance.” 





No Wonder Ellis Had So 
Many Applications. 


Here was a happy combination: 
A vacancy in a Florida sheet metal 
shop and a want ad in AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, 

Is it any wonder that we received 
the following letter : 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN : 

You need not run our advertise- 
ment any longer. We have a lot of 
applications to pick from. AMERI- 
CAN ARTISAN surely is a good paper. 

Thanking you very much for your 
service, we are, 

Yours truly, 
WINTER HAVEN PLUMBING Co. 
R. D. ELtis. 

Winter Haven, Florida, Decem- 

ber 31, 1923. 





Is there a sublimer spectacle on 
this earth than that of a man who 
absolutely refuses to surrender 
when everything, apparently, has 
been swept away from him, when he 
stands stripped of property, of fam- 
ily, of reputation, still holding on, 
with nothing left but clear grit and 
his faith in himself? There is no 
conquering such a man. He fights 
when every other soldier has 
dropped in the field. He still presses 
on when everybody else turns back, 
persists when everybody else gives 


up. 
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Architects’ Whims Must Be Catered to When Making 
Gable Panel Ornaments, to Avoid Use of 


Substitute Materials. 


Purpose of Ornament Is to Fill Blank Panel, and the Difficulty 
Lies in Making Absolutely Perfect Moldings by Hand Cornice Work. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorp by O. W. Korue, Principal, St. Louis Tech- 


HEET metal workers who are 

interested in increasing their 
knowledge of the trade will study 
much of the existing work on build- 
ings. On many buildings, such as 
hotels, public schools, private resi- 
dences, observatories and the like, 
many unique examples of cornice 
and skylight work are met with, as 
well as wonderful piping systems 
for heating, ventilating and exhaust 
work. To merely look at them and 
say, yes, that is a skylight, its end 
curves downward, and let it go at 


nical Institute, St. Louis, Missouri. 


that, is not enough. The tradesman 
should take a close-up view, make 
sketches of such work, take it home 
and design it at least half size, then 
lay out all patterns. There is ex- 
perience in that, because while go- 
ing through the process of drawing 
out, you mentally go through the 
same procedure as when making up 
the fitting in the shop. In this 
way, technical training hastens ex- 
perience, and that is why technically 
trained men have a greater abund- 
ance of working ability than just 


the plain, common, good mechanic, 

A skylight as we show in this 
drawing is rather unusual, although 
there are many of more complicated 
designs met with. In most curved 
skylight work, the tee bar “E” is 
used, with a metal strip slipped 
around the lower flange for the glass 
rest. This takes away the solid 
shock, and is not liable to crack the 
glass. But where these solid bars 
are not used, we sometimes meet 
with wooden bars; these are fast 
going out of use, and metal is being 
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Working Drawing of Pattern of Ornament to Fill Blank Panel. 
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substituted in numerous ways. The 
bar such as we show at “A” can be 
readily developed to the curve as 
shown, as at “D,” which embodies 
the same principle as describing the 
patterns for a funnel, or for the 
champfer sides of an octagon gutter, 
or any other flaring circular object. 

We first draw the pitch line of 
skylight, which in this case is to 30 
degrees, and then draw a line, as 
1-Z, to a 60-degree line with the 
base, describing the outline as 1-6. 
We next design common bar sec- 
tion “A” and through its different 
points draw lines parallel as shown. 
Then at the top we detail the ridge 
bar section “B” much the same as 
shown, which rests against a brick 
wall and can be anchored by means 
of expansion bolts placed eighteen 
inches apart. The lower curve “C” 
is designed so as to accommodate 
the gutter of common bar “A” and 
permit the moisture to flow out un- 
derneath the glass through holes cut 
through the glass rest between each 
section. The glass rest is merely 
the metal overlaid as shown to pre- 
vent the glass from slipping down 
if the putty should loosen up. 
Where the putty is soft, and the 
bars are first oiled with linseed oil 
before applying the putty, the 
chances are the glass will imbed 
securely in the putty and will never 
leak or cause the putty to crack 
loose. By using thé linseed oil on 
the galvanized iron bars, it also pre- 
vents the putty from curling up 
while putting in position. 

The pattern where the bar “A” 
fits to the ridge ““B” is laid off much 
the same as a common skylight. In 
this case we work from the line a-b 
and treat the ridge bar “B” as a 
butt line. The girth is taken from 
section “A,” and with that we de- 
velop the pattern for the bar as 
shown, while edges must be allowed 
with sufficient widths to enable riv- 
eting in position on the ground; 
since canopies like this would be 
assembled on the ground or in the 
shop and put up in one piece. But 
to treat the curved portion of the 
bar we draw the detail “C,” making 
joints where shown, and then draw 
the vertical center line. Next pick 


the radius Z-1 from elevation and 
set it as o-X, from which points 
square out a horizontal as X-Y. 
Now extend the side line of bar 
“D” until it intersects the horizon- 
tal center line in point Y.- This 
gives the radius for describing the 
slant line m as pattern “m.” Its 
length is made equal to the girth 
1-2-3-4-5-6 of elevation. The fin 
n of “D” is described from X as 
center and is made equal to that of 
elevation as shown. Even if these 
patterns are an inch or two longer, 
there is no harm done, since some 
trimming is necessary to fit on the 
lower curb “C.”” The parts o and p 
of “D” are just flat pieces of metal 
as shown below “o” and “p.” These 
various patterns are formed up as 
shown and then securely soldered 
together, seeing to it that there is no 
twist in the work. These are then 
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joined to the main straight bar, 
which enables making the entire bar 
in one length. 

Considerable study is necessary, 
in order to make these bars so they 
will be strong and, if necessary, they 
would have to be made with an 
extra core iron; although the curved 
glass in itself is of greater strength 
than the flat glass and this has some 
advantage. Wherever the 
man meets with such designs, he 
should take particular note of them, 
and if the structural 
wood or structural steel, he should 


work- 


work is of 
plan out designs for making a suit- 
able common bar out of sheet metal. 
This helps produce creative energy, 
and creative energy is always the 
forerunner of executive ability 
which puts the mechanical ability to 
work. 


Chicago Built 335 Million Dollar’s Worth of 
Residences and Business Structures in 1923. 


With Stabilized Labor Conditions Prospects Are That 
This Great Activity Will Continue Through /924. 


UILDING trades workmen op- 

erating under the Landis 
Award may feel reasonably sure of 
steady employment through 1924, 
say contractors and others who have 
analyzed the situation and feel quali- 
fied to predict. These observers 
declare there is every indication of 
continuation of the great building 
activity that is giving 1923 an en- 
viable place in industrial history. 
Some of them are so optimistic as 
to believe that the 1924 total will 
eclipse the enormous 1923 total, 
which promises to represent approx- 
imately $335,000,000 in Chicago and 
suburbs. 

“Individual dwellings have not 
kept pace with apartment buildings 
in the pronounced building activity,” 
said one of these observers, “and 
apartment buildings have not kept 
pace with the demand for accom- 
modations. Chicago is expected to 
have a population of 3,000,000 with- 
in another year, and the city is not 
equipped to care for such a great 


population. More buildings and 


still more buildings are necessary. 
Home building, of course, is essen- 
tial, but the erection of commercial 
and industrial plants also must fit 
into the general scheme of things.” 

J. E. Duffield, manager of the 
promotion department of the Citi- 
zens’ Committee to Enforce the 
Landis Award, believes that pro- 
spective builders of homes should 
arrange all preliminary plans as 
soon as possible, so as to be ready 
to build at the earliest possible time 
in the spring. Indications are for a 
big boom in home building in many 
of the suburbs. 

“Tremendous — strides toward 
meeting general requirements have 
been made this year,” said Mr. Duf- 
field, ‘but still greater strides must 
be made. Leading Landis Award 
contractors declare there is nothing 
on the surface to indicate a cessa- 
tion of building activity. There may 
be the occasional lull, but this will 
give the builders an opportunity to 
catch their breath and plan ahead. 
All in all, it seems that 1924 will 
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keep pace with the great showing 
of 1923. It is amazing that all the 
building in Chicago this year has 
been devoid of labor disturbance of 
any consequence, but it simply goes 
to emphasize what can be done in a 
progressive way when public-spir- 
ited citizens band together to effect 
cleanness in an industry. No sym- 


pathetic or jurisdictional strikes— 
plenty of work for well intentioned 
mechanics—desirable working con- 
ditions—these are some of the out- 
standing things that have resulted 
from the organized movement to 
keep building conditions in Chicago 
clean and fair and honorable.” 


Sheet Metal Contractors Have Awakened to 
Need of Training Apprentices. 


Courses in Various Trade and Technical Schools Prove 
That Apprentice Training Is Going Forward Rapidly. 


T last the Sheet Metal Con- 

tractors are beginning to see 
the fallacy of neglecting to give the 
training of apprentices the attention 
which it demands; they are now 
training apprentices. 

As long as the Sheet Metal In- 
dustry was of only minor import- 
ance in the general scheme of things 
no one paid any particular attention 
to the recruiting end of the business ; 
the workers were only “tinners,” 
while the job itself had little more 
dignity than any ditch digger’s job 
with all due respect to those “old 
timers” who started in the ranks and 
have risen from sheer persistency 
and will power to positions of some 
eminence in the profession today. 

The contractors of the profession 
today realize that if they do not 
have young blood to take the places 
of those stepping up, the industry 
cannot expect to meet the increased 
demand for sheet metal work which 
is sure to come in the next few 
years. Other industries in looking 
forward have seen the necessity of 
this provision. It is surprising, in 
view of the abundance of examples 
in other industries, that the Sheet 
Metal Industry did not take its cue 
long ago. 

Even the individual industrial cor- 
porations have seen the need of 
perpetuating their source of skilled 
labor supply ; they have worked out 
highly efficient methods of meeting 
this problem and we are glad to note 
that the Sheet Metal Men have at 
last awakened to the necessity of 
doing likewise. This means that as 








the demand for sheet metal work 
increases, trained men will be avail- 
able or in the making to do the work, 
and the various contractors’ organ- 
izations which are codperating to 
bring about this most desirable end 
are to be given credit for their in- 
itiative in looking forward and hav- 
ing the courage to act on beliefs as 
they see them. 

Keep up the good work you have 
started. Time will prove that you 
are on the right road. 





Best of Business Education 
Should Be Shared Between 
Employer and Employee. 


Alvan T. Simonds, in his new 
book, “Business Fundamentals,” 
says: 

“A Business Should Educate Its 
Employes. 

“The ideal plan of employe edu- 
cation is that in which the business 
and the employe share equally in the 
expense. If the education is given 
to the employe with no cost to him, 
he is likely to consider it worth no 
more, than it costs. The boy who 
pays his own way through college is 
the one who fully values a college 
education. 


“Tt pays a business to educate its 
employes so that they may become 
more skillful in their work. 

“Tt pays a business to educate its 
employes so that they may become 
more careful in avoiding accidents, 
and in looking out for their health 
and habits. 
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“It pays a business to educate jts 
employes in economical living, jp 
thrift and saving. 

“It pays a business to educate its 
employes so that they may have a 
better understanding of citizenship 
and the government under which 
they live and work. 

“It pays a business to educate its 
employes in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of economics and in the work- 
ings of economic forces. 


“Some hold that it pays a business 
to educate its employes in recrea- 
tion and in how to play and enjoy 
themselves at little or no cost. 

“Some hold that it pays a business 
to educate its employes in vocational 
work, and hobbies, such as music, 
dramatics, photography, radio and 
gardening. 

“Lesser labor turnover, higher 
morale, increased good will, greater 
skill, steadier work, cleaner living 
and happier homes, better citizen- 
ship, less likelihood of being misled 
by radicals and fanatics, are among 
the results that a business may se- 
cure by undertaking the education 
of its employes. 

“It pays.” 





Workman of Today Is the 
Owner of Tomorrow. 


The social concept in which this 
Republic was founded was one of a 
society distinctly fluid, with no door 
closed against an ambitious or an 
able man. There is no bar of caste 
or custom or habit in America that 
the able and ambitious may not rise 
stratum by stratum to the very top. 
You know it is true that ninety-five 
per cent of the leaders of industry 
today have risen from the very low- 
est ranks. This stimulates effort. 
The workman of today becomes the 
foreman of tomorrow, and he the 
superintendent of the day after, then 
the manager, then the owner of in- 
dustry. A great stimulant reaches 
every single individual effort, by the 
prospect, sure and safe, held out to 
those who are equipped with ability 
or character, with willingness to 
strive, and the vast aggregate of 
effort has created a splendid story 
of aggregate national achievement. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 


Indiana Sheet Metal Contractors and Fur-Mets 
Will Meet in Indianapolis January 29 and 30. 


Fur-Mets Nominate Two Tickets for Election of 
Officers and Announce Date of Annual Banquet. 


VOORHEES, Secretary of 
O. the Indiana Fur-Mets, the 
association of sheet metal and fur- 
nace jobbers and salesmen doing 
business in Indiana, in the follow- 
ing letter anmounces the date of the 
annual election and banquet in con- 
nection with the annual convention 
of the Indiana Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association, to be held Jan- 
uary 29th and 30th, in the Cadle 
Tabernacle, Indianapolis : 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

We are enclosing herewith the 
formal notice of our Annual Con- 
vention and Banquet, which will be 
tendered to the Indiana Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association, including 
our own membership of course. 
This notice also contains the list of 
names of candidates for offices and 
committees for the ensuing year, as 
reported to us by the Nominating 
Committee. 

The committee felt that it would 
be well to name two tickets, in order 
that the membership might more 
fully take part in the choice of their 
officials. 

This information is being sent you 
in advance, in order that you might 
have the information for prepara- 
tion of listing our convention date 
and giving such publicity as you may 
desire to the whole arrangement. 

Thanking you in advance for any 
such publicity, we shall hope to see 
our membership from your Journal 
present during the whole time. 

With kind regards and wishing 
you A Happy, Prosperous New 
Year, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
INDIANA Fur-METs. 
O. VoorHEES, 

Secretary. 

The two tickets follow: 

Regular Ticket. 
President—Paul R. Jordan. 
Vice-Presidents—Karl Roth, A. 

J. Becker, E. C. Folkening and 
Ralph Ingalls. (Four to be elected.) 


Directors—Phil. H. Geitz, H. A. 
Beaman, Harry Neal and F. A. 
Wilkening. (Four to be elected.) 

Treasurer—J. C. Henley. 

Secretary—O. Voorhees. 

Membership Committee — Ben 
Booth, Chairman; E. M. Pursell 
and W. R. Lawson. 

Independent Ticket. 
President—Phil. H. Geitz. 
Vice-Presidents—F. A. Wilken- 

ing, F. L. Canine, J. J. Shuttleworth 
and Robert Kruse. (Four to be 
elected.) 

Directors—H. O. McElwain, 
George Thomas, Paul R. Jordan and 
E. W. Norman. (Four to be 
elected. ) 

Treasurer—J. C. Henley. 

Secretary—O. Voorhees. 

Membership Committee — Harry 
R. Jones, Chairman ; Charles Mach- 
ett and Rolland Wilcox. 

Convention Call. 

Our own Convention, together 
with the Convention of the State 
Sheet Metal Contractors, will be 
held in Indianapolis on January 29 
and 30, and the State Convention of 
the hardware dealers, together with 
their exhibition in Cadle Tabernacle, 
will also be in session during the 
same week, 

We earnestly hope we shall have 
your attendance and participation in 
all our exercises, including the elec- 
tion of our officers and attendance 
and cooperation in the banquet, 
which will be held on the night of 
the 30th. 

We anticipate your attendance 
and codperation to make the 1924 
Convention interesting and _profit- 
able. 
Van Denberg Supply Company, 
Rockford, Illinois, Wants to Buy 
Complete Set of Tinners’ Tools. 

Get on the job, you salesmen and 
letter writers! 
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Here is a good chance to sell a 
complete set of “Tinners’ Tools” to 
a well-rated concern, as per the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter of Van 
Denberg Supply Company, 209 East 
State Street, Rockford: 

“We are in the market for a com- 
plete set of Tinners’ Tools and will 
appreciate literature and prices from 
manufacturers.” 


Harry S. Van Denberg is Presi- 
dent of the Company. 





Reward for Effort and Ability 
Comes in Greater Production Power. 


Invention will always keep ahead 
of human needs, and human desires 
will always aspire to enlarged pos- 
session and daily use. The whole 
history of this process shows that it 
will share its benefits and distribute 
its savings and earnings through the 
natural process of secure employ- 
ment, increased productive power 
and widened opportunity for the re- 
ward of ability and effort. 





It Costs Money to Leave 
Electric Lights Unclean. 


Unclean electric lamps and re- 
flectors are adding 10 per cent an- 
nually to America’s lighting bill, ac- 
cording to a recent estimate. To 
improve lighting in the home and 
places of business the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers ad- 
vises that all electric globes and 
reflectors be washed at least four 

Oven Door Springs. 


times each year. 
From G. F. Chapman, Linton, Indiana. 


Please advise me who carries a 
general stock of oven door springs. 

Ans.—The William D. Gibson 
Company, 1802 Clybourn Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Radiator Repair Outfits. 

From A. J. Bridges, Bedford, Iowa. 

Where can I buy supplies for 
automobile radiators ? 

Ans.-——The F. L. Curfman Manu- 
facturing Company, Maryville, Mis- 














Notes and Queries 











sour. 
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Kitchen Accessories Window Display Produced During 


Better Homes Exposition Week at Kansas City. 


Otto J. Gress Takes Full Advantage of Display Window’s 
Suggestive Power in Arranging for Bunting Hardware Company. 


HE recent advertising cam- 
paign inaugurated in connection 
with the Better Homes movement 
did a tremendous work in increas- 
ing the sale of house furnishings. 
Now, the sale of house furnish- 
ings must necessarily include those 
articles which make for the saving 
of time and labor and add to the con- 
venience in the commissariat, that 
most important department of every 
household. 


need any further comment. 

It is to be regretted that more re- 
tail stores do not take full advan- 
tage of the power of the window 
displays to pull orders. The win- 
dow display has a power of sugges- 
tion which cannot be duplicated, for 
the simple reason that you cannot go 
out on the sidewalk, knock a man 
down and sit on his chest while you 
suggest things for him to buy by 


word of mouth; neither can you 


West Virginia Hardware 


Merchants Will Meet 
Janaury 15 to 18. 

Tuesday, January 15th, Registra- 
tion and opening of the Exhibit Hall 
until 6 p. m. Tuesday evening, 8 
p. m. meeting in the assembly room 
of the Frederick Hotel; speakers of 
the evening will be Will H. Ratten- 
bury, Vice-president, Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Con- 





Window Display of Kitchen Accessories Arranged by Otto J. Gress for Bunting Hardware Company, 812 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri, During Better Homes Exposition Week. 


The sale of kitchen ranges and 
gas or gasoline stoves came in for a 
great deal of prominence during the 
movement and many stores made up 
window displays especially for that 
purpose. 

The accompanying window dis- 
play was arranged by Otto J. Gress 
for the Bunting Hardware Com- 
pany, 812 Walnut Street, Kansas 
City, Missouri. The view as shown 
is self-explanatory and does not 


drag him into the store and lead him 
past the show cases. But he walks 
past the window of his own accord, 
his natural curiosity compels him to 
look in and what he sees influences 
him in many instances to open his 
purse strings. 





Treatment of customers ought to 
be based on a real interest in pleas- 
ing them, not on a mere surface po- 
liteness assumed for the occasion. 


necticut, and Herbert P. Sheets, 
Secretary, National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, Indianapolis. 

Wednesday morning, 9 a. m.,, 
meeting at the exhibit hall, presi- 
dent’s address, report of the secre- 
tary-treasurer, question box discus- 
sions, balance of the day spent with 
the exhibitors. Exhibit hall open 
to the public in the evening with 
music. 

Thursday morning, 9 a. m., meet- 
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ing at the exhibit kall, question box 
discussions of problems affecting the 
trade. These question box discus- 
sions will be led by members. A fter- 
noon spent with exhibitors until 6 
o'clock p. m. 6:30 banquet for all 
members, retail, honorary and trav- 
eling, with Roy F. Soule, Editor 
Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, as 
the speaker of the evening, subject 
“Down in Front.” Balance of the 
evening will be spent in dancing. 
Friday morning, meeting at the 
exhibit hall, reports of committees, 
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unfinished business, etc., balance of 
time spent with the exhibitors. 
One of the question box discus- 
sions will be led by George Pfarr, 
Akron, Ohio, president of the Ohio 
Hardware Association, and his sub- 
ject will be, “Does it Pay to be 


Friendly With Your Neighbor.” 
Another question box discussion will 
be led by R. S. Kuykendall, Vice- 
president of the Association, Moore- 
field, West Virginia, whose subject 
will be, “Store Arrangement and 
Pricing of Goods.” 


Last Call to Enter AMERICAN ARTISAN Window 


Display Competition ! 


There’s Still Time!! 


Contest Closes January 12, 1924, Which Gives 
You One Whole Week to Enter Your Photographs. 


HE psychology of color as ap- 

plied to window displays is 
worthy the serious study of every 
retail dealer. Watch its application 
in any store. The customer’s atten- 
tion is caught by the strikingly 
colored package or label. It may be 
the very article wanted—if so, the 
purchaser is already favorably influ- 
enced. Again, it may create an un- 
premeditated desire to buy; times 
without number you have seen the 
man apparently hurrying past the 
store window hesitate for an instant, 
then wheel about and enter the store. 
There again, color influences the 
purchase. 

To create a window display that 
will stand the acid test of creating 
sales is an exacting problem. 

Therefore, if you are in business 
to progress and win, and we don't 
doubt for an instant but that you 
are, you cannot afford not to take 
advantage of the opportunity offered 
you by AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE REcorD window display 
competition to get the other fellow’s 
angle on the same subject. Then, 
too, if you want the other fellow’s 
slant, you will have to give him 
yours in return. 

In addition to this, you stand an 
equal chance with your brothers in 
other towns of winning one of the 
four cash prizes offered. 

The contest closes January 12, 





1924. Test your ability as a win- 

dow display maker. Send in your 

photographs without further delay. 
Rules Governing Contest. 

The photograph, together with 
descriptions of how the window dis- 
plays were arranged and the ma- 
terials used, may be sent by mail or 
express, charges prepaid, and must 
reach this office not later than Jan- 
uary 12, 1924. 


Each photograph and description 
must be signed by a fictitious name 
or device and the same name or de- 
vice must be placed within a sealed 
envelope containing the real name 
and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed 
with the photograph. Contestants 
may enter as many window displays 
as they desire. 

, AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harp- 
WARE ReEcorp reserves the right to 
publish all photographs and descrip- 
tions submitted in this competition 

A competition committee of three 
will be appointed, one of whom will 
be an expert window dresser and 
one an experienced hardware man. 
This committee will pass upon the 
merits of all photographs and de- 
scriptions received, without know- 
ing the names or addresses of the 
senders, and will decide the winners 
of the contest. 





It pays to advertise—regularly. 
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It Does Not Always Pay 
to Put Your Best Foot First. 


That it does not always pay to put 
your best foot forward was recently 
proved to a certain department 
store buyer by his own experience. 
At the front of his department, 
which carries garments of the gift 
type, he had tables showing differ- 
ent high-priced articles attractively 
boxed and prominently labeled 
“Holiday suggestions.” These gar- 
ments averaged $20 to $25 in price. 
Back of them were placed groups of 
merchandise ranging in “steps” 
down to about $5. To get to them, 
the prospective customer had to pass 
the better stuff and, if she had had 
a $5 article in mind, it looked so 
poor by comparison with the other 
she had seen that she bought none 
of them. After noting sale after 
sale lost in this way, the buyer re- 
versed the arrangement of the 
stocks. In this way his clerks not 
only sold the women with $5 to 
spend, but found it relatively easy 
to make sales of $10 and $15 goods 
to wothen who wanted something 
fairly nice. 





Farmer Buying Power 
Increase Shown by 1923 
Mail Order Sales. 


The American farmer is regaining 
his purchasing power. The most 
striking index of improvement in 
the agricultural situation is the re- 
newed prosperity of the mail order 
industry. 

The 1923 combined sales of the 
two big Chicago mail order concerns 
totaled around $350,000,000, an in- 
crease of about $83,000,000 over the 
sales of 1922. Sales of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company for 1923 were re- 
ported at $215,540,604, an increase 
of $33,374,780, or 18.32 per cent, 
over 1922. December sales at $20,- 
796,898 were slightly above Novem- 
ber and also December, last year. 

Sales of Montgomery Ward & 
Company for 1923 were around 
$134,000,000, an increase of about 
$42,000,000, or 46 per cent, over 
1922. 





It costs money not to advertise. 
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Here’s Summary of 1923 Federal Income 


Tax Return Requirements. 


Find What Category You Come In, Then Avoid Disagree- 
able Annoyances by Filing Your Returns Without Delay. 


N order to point out briefly the 

requirements of the Federal 
Revenue Act as they affect the aver- 
age taxpayer—salaried persons, 
business and professional man, and 
farmer—the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has released a group of 
simple stories embodying the essen- 
tial factors a knowledge of which 
is necessary to the correct filing of 
the income tax return and payment 
of the tax. 


As the time limit for filing the 
return extends only to March 15, 
1924, it behooves every one required 
to pay an income tax to become 
familiar with its provisions. 

What Form to Use in Filing Return. 

January 1, 1924, marks the be- 
ginning of the period for filing in- 
come-tax returns for the year 1923. 
The period ends at midnight of 
March 15, 1924. Heavy penalties 
are provided by the revenue act for 
failure or willful refusal to make a 
return and pay the tax on time. 


Form 1040A, heretofore used for 
reporting net income of $5,000 and 
less, from whatever source derived, 
has been revised in the interests of 
the largest class of taxpayers—wage 
earners and salaried persons. Re- 
duced from six pages to a single 
sheet, Form 1040A is to be used 
for reporting net income of $5,000 
and less derived chiefly from salaries 
and wages. Persons any part of 
whose income is derived from a 
business or profession, farming, sale 
of property or rent, though the 
amount is $5,000 or less, will be re- 
quired to use the larger form, 1040. 
The use of Form 1040 is required 
also in all cases where the net in- 
come was in excess of $5,000, re- 
gardless of whether from salary, 
business, profession, or other tax- 
able sources. 

It being impossible to determine 
at this time which form is desired, 
copies of both forms will be sent 
taxpayers who filed individual re- 


turns for the year 1922, and may 
be obtained also at the offices of 
collectors of internal revenue and 
branch offices upon written request. 

Who Must File and Exemptions. 

Every single person whose net 
income for the year 1923 was $1,000 
or more or whose gross income was 
$5,000 or more, and every married 
couple (living together) whose net 
income was $2,000 or more or whose 
gross income was $5,000 or more, 
must file an income-tax return. 

Broadly speaking, gross income 
is all income received by the tax- 
payer during the year from salary 
or wages, business, trade, profes- 
sion or vocation, dealing in prop- 
erty, interest, rent, or dividends, or 
from the transaction of any busi- 
ness carried on for profit. Net in- 
come is gross income, less certain 
specified deductions for business ex- 
penses, bad debts, taxes, etc. 

The exemptions are $1,000 for 
single persons, $2,500 for married 
couples (living together) whose net 
income for 1923 was $5,000 or less, 
and $2,000 for married couples 
whose net income was in excess of 
$5,000. An additional credit of 
$400 is allowed for each person 
(other than husband or wife) de- 
pendent upon the taxpayer for chief 
support if such person is under 18 
years of age or incapable of self- 
support because physicially or men- 
tally defective. 

The normal tax is 4 per cent on 
the first $4,000 of net income in 
excess of the exemptions and credits 
and 8 per cent on the remaining net 
income. 

Defining the Head of a Family. 

If you are single and support in 
your home one or more relatives 
over whom you exercise family con- 
trol, you are the head of a family 
and entitled, in your income-tax re- 
turn for the year 1923, to the same 
exemptions granted a married per- 
son. These are $2,500 if the net 
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income was $5,000 or less and 
$2,000 if the net income was more 
than $5,000. In addition the head 
of a family may claim a $400 credit 
for each person dependent upon him 
for chief support if such person 
is under 18 years of age or in- 
capable of  self-support because 
mentally or physically defective. 

For example, a son supports in 
his home an aged mother and two 
sisters 14 and 16 years of age. His 
net income for 1923 was $3,000, 
He is entitled to an exemption of 
$2,500 plus a $400 credit for each 
dependent, a total of $3,700. While 
he pays no tax, he must file a re- 
turn, because his net income was 
in excess of $1,000. 

An exemption as the head of a 
family can be claimed by only one 
member of a household. 


Income from Business and Profession. 

In making out his income-tax re- 
turn for the year 1923 the business 
man, professional man, and farmer 
will be required to use Form 1040, 
regardless of whether his net in- 
come was or was not in excess of 
$5,000. The smaller form, 1040A, 
is used for reporting net income of 
$5,000 or less derived chiefly from 
salary or wages. 


All items of gross income must 
be reported. In the case of a store- 
keeper gross income usually consists 
of the gross profits dn sales, to- 
gether with income from other 
sources. The return must show the 
gross sales, purchases, and cost of 
goods sold. 

The professional man, lawyer, 
doctor, dentist, must include all fees 
and other compensation for profes- 
sional services. The farmer must 
report as gross income the proceeds 
of sale or exchange of products 
raised on the farm and ‘the profits 
from the sale of products purchased 
by him and resold. He must also 
report gross income from all other 
sources. 

Taxpayers, in order to take full 
advantage of the deductions to 
which they are entitled, are advised 
to study carefully the instructions 
on the forms under the head “In- 
come from business or profession.” 
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What Business Expenses May Be 
Deducted. 


In the making of his 1923 income- 
tax return the business man, pro- 
fessional man, and farmer may de- 
duct from gross income all items 
properly attributable to business ex- 
penses. In the case of a storekeeper 
they include amounts spent for rent 
of his place of business, advertising, 
premiums for insurance against fire 
or other losses, the cost of water, 
light, and heat used in his place of 
business, drayage and freight bills, 
the cost of repairs and maintenance 
to delivery wagons and trucks, and 
a reasonable allowance for salaries 
of employes. A professional man, 
lawyer, doctor, or dentist may de- 
duct the cost of supplies used in his 
profession, expenses paid in the op- 
eration and repair of an automo- 
bile used in making professional 
calls, dues to professional societies, 
subscriptions to professional jour- 
nals, office rent, cost of light, heat, 
and water used in his office, and the 
hire of office assistants. The farmer 
may deduct amounts paid in the pro- 
duction and harvesting of his crops, 
cost of seed and fertilizer used, cost 
of minor repairs to farm buildings 
(other than the dwelling), and cost 
of small tools used up in the course 
of a year or two. 

When Losses Are Deductible. 

In computing his net income for 
the year 1923 a taxpayer may deduct 
from gross income all losses, in- 
curred not only in his business, trade 
or profession, but in any “‘transac- 
tion entered into for profit” not com- 
pensated for by insurance or other- 
wise. 

To be allowed, losses not incurred 
in trade or business must conform 
closely to the wording of the statute. 
for example, a loss incurred in the 
sale of a taxpayer’s home, which at 
the time of purchase was bought 
without intention of resale, is not 
deductible because it was not a 
transaction entered into for profit. 

Losses sustained in the operation 
of a farm as a business venture are 
deductible. If sustained in the op- 
eration of a farm operated merely 
for the pleasure or convenience of 


the taxpayer, such losses are not de- 
ductible. 

Losses arising from fires, storms, 
shipwreck, or “other casualty”—for 
example, a flood or frost—whether 
or not connected with the taxpayer’s 
business, may be deducted from 
gross income in his 1923 income- 
tax return. If his home or automo- 
bile is destroyed by fire, the loss is 
deductible for the year in which it 
occurred. 

Loss of property by theft or bur- 
glary is an allowable deduction and 
need not be incurred in trade or 
business. A loss for embezzlement 
is also deductible. 

All losses are deductible only to 
the extent by which they are not 
compensated for by insurance or 
otherwise. 


Time Limit on Deductions for Bad 
Debts. 


Deductions for bad debts and con- 
tributions, which are allowable under 
the revenue act, form a considerable 
item in the income-tax returns of 
many taxpayers. Bad debts can be 
deducted only for the year in which 
they are ascertained to be worthless 
and charged off the books of the 
taxpayer. The return must show 
evidence of the manner in which 
the worthlessness of the debt was 
discovered and that ordinary and 
legal means for collection have been 
or would be unavailing. 

Unpaid loans made to needy rela- 
tives or friends with little or no ex- 
pectation that they would be repaid 
are not deductible but are regarded 
as gifts. 

Concerning Charitable Contributions. 

Deductions for contributions to 
corporations or organizat’ ns “or- 
ganized and operated exclusively for 
religious, charitable, scientific, lit- 
terary, or educational purposes * * * 
no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private 
stockholder or individual” are de- 
ductible to the extent of 15 per cent 
of the taxpayer’s net income for 
1923, computed without the benefit 
of this, deduction. Every church 
constitutes a religious corporation or 
organization for the purpose of this 
deduction. Donations to missionary 
funds, church buildings, pew rents, 
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assessments, and dues 
churches are deductible. 


paid to 


Deductions for contributions to 
political campaigns are not allow- 
able. 


Widows Classed as Single Persons. 

For the purpose of the income tax 
law a person’s marital status is de- 
termined as of the last day of his 
or her taxable year, December 31, 
if the return is made on the calen- 
dar year basis, as most are. If on 
that day he was single, he must file 
a return if his net income for 1923 
was $1,000 or more, or if his gross 
income was $5,000 or more. He is 
entitled to a personal exemption of 
only $1,000. If he was married, al- 
though the ceremony was performed 
on December 31, he is granted the 
exemption allowed a married per- 
son for the full year, $2,500, if his 
net income and his wife’s combined 
was $5,000 or less, and $2,000 if 
the combined net income exceeded 
$5,000. If the combined net income 
of husband and wife for the year 
1923 equaled or exceeded $2,000 or 
the gross income equaled or ex- 
ceeded $5,000, a return must be 
filed. 

A widow or widower whose 
spouse died before the end of the 
year is classed as a single person. 
Divorcees and persons separated by 
mutual consent are classed as single 
persons. 

Penalties Engendered for Failure to 
File. 

The period of filing income-tax 
returns for the calendar year 1923 
ends at midnight of March 15, 1924. 
Heavy penalties are provided by the 
revenue act for persons who fail or 
“willfully refuse” to make a return 
or pay the tax on time. 

For failure to make a return a 
taxpayer becomes liable to a penalty 
of $1,000, and a further penalty of 
25 per cent of the amount of the 
tax, unless a later return is filed and 
it is satisfactorily shown that the de- 
linquency was due to a reasonable 
cause and not to willful neglect. 

For willful refusal to make a re- 
turn or pay the tax on time a tax- 
payer becomes liable to a penalty of 
$10,000 or one year’s imprisonment, 
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or both, together with the cost of 
prosecution, and an added penalty 
of 25 per cent of the amount of the 
tax. 

If in an income-tax return at- 
tempt is made to evade or defeat 
the tax, the offender is liable to im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year 
and to a fine of not more than $10,- 
000 and costs, and, in addition, 50 
per cent of the total tax evaded. If 
the understatement is due to negli- 
gence but without attempt to de- 
fraud, there is added 5 per cent of 
the total amount of the deficiency 
plus interest at the rate of 1 per cent 
a month until paid. 

When Extension of Time for Filing 
May Be Granted. 

When, by reason of illness or ab- 
sence from home, additional time for 
filing an income-tax return is re- 
quired, the taxpayer should address 
to the collector of internal revenue 
for the district in which he lives a 
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request for an extension. This re- 
quest must be mailed before the re- 
turn is due, March 15, 1924. 

The collector may grant an exten- 
sion of not.exceeding 30 days. As 
a condition for granting such an ex- 
tension the collector may require on 
or before March 15 the filing of 
a tentative return. A tentative re- 
turn should be made on the usual 
form, marked “Tentative,” and 
should contain a sworn statement of 
the estimated amount of tax due. 

If before the end of a 30-day ex- 
tension an accurate return cannot 
be made, appeal for a further exten- 
sion must be made to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C., together with a full 
recital of the causes for the delay. 
The commissioner will not grant an 
additional extension without a clear 
showing that a complete return can- 
not be made within the 30-day 
period. 


Hints About Store Management That Will 
Build Good Will and Increase Sales. 


Increased Selling Calls for Closer Attention to 
Details of Counter Display on Part of Salesmen. 


VERY storekeeper knows or 

should know that the public to- 
day is looking for service, and peo- 
ple go to that store whch caters to 
them most, even though the distance 
is considerably off their regular 
course. 

It is not only necessary that he 
carry a complete, well selected stock, 
rightly priced, but it is equally as 
important that his stock should be 
so arranged and displayed as to 
make the store inviting and easy for 
the customer to shop. All goods 
should be clean and well kept; re- 
member that dusty, shop-worn mer- 
chandise does not appeal to anyone, 
and has a tendency to interfere with 
a desire to purchase. 

In his store he should make the 
effort to so display his builders’ 
hardware, tools and many other lines 
on doors and in wall cases, so that 
they will attract attention. Display- 
ing goods this way makes it possible 
for the customer to come in contact 





with the items they are interested in, 
as well as getting a better general 
knowledge and more favorable im- 
pression of the stock. A broad ledge 
in connection with your tool case or 


other wall display cases is very con- 


venient. 

You will find a wonderful oppor- 
tunity in appealing to the women 
shoppers through a systematic and 
artistic arrangement of kitchen uten- 
sils on shelves, oblong tables and 
display racks. Always attempt to 
have the assortment complete and 
attractive, and containing as many 
new items as you can find that will 
be helpful and needed. Remember 
the customers like to handle mer- 
chandise and with that handling 
comes a desire to possess. There are 
also times when they rather enjoy 
waiting on themselves and. looking 
things over leisurely. This can only 
be done when stock is accessible and 
plainty marked. Let your custom- 
ers feel that your store is their store 
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and that they have the privilege of 
shopping as they desire by being able 
to look about as they please and 
handling articles if they choose. [ft 
is often found during a rush period 
that a customer has made his or her 
selection by the time a salesmanigets 
to them. In such an instance it js 
invariably found that the customer js 
well pleased and in a contented state 
of mind. 

There is nothing so irritating as 
to have to wait to receive attention, 
However, if a customer finds the 
store force busy, but the merchan- 
dise so displayed that they enjoy 
the freedom of looking around and 
making their independent selection, 
then they scarcely realize the lapse 
of time until they have the attention 
of a salesman. 

A great majority of customers 
judge a store by the character of 
the employes rather than that of the 
manager, for in many instances it 
is only the employes that they come 
in contact with. It is necessary that 
the sales people and all employes, in 
fact, have a complete understand- 
ing and working knowledge of the 
general store policy and service you 
are attempting to render. How this 
service ideal is looked upon and 
taken advantage of by the public 
depends greatly on the employes and 
their application of it to the every- 
day store problems. 

A big asset of the store of today 
is courtesy. When your customer 
enters he likes to feel that you are 
glad to see him, that you recognize 
him, value his call and appreciate the 
privilege of serving him. There is 
nothing more harmful to a store 
than for a customer to be obliged 
to carry away with him a bad im- 
pression of a salesman. There is 
only one rule to follow: you are in 
business to serve the public, your 
customers are your share of the pub- 
lic. The ability of a salesman to 
please the customer determines his 
value to his employer. 

If any salesman is not capable of 
handling customers courteously and 
in conformity with the store policy, 
it is up to the manager to change 
the salesman in order that the stand- 
ards of service be maintained. 
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Goods should be neatly wrapped 
and carefully delivered in accord- 
ance with any promises made. These 
last may seem unimportant, but they 
indicate that you think well enough 
of your merchandise to give it 
proper care, and that you can be 
depended on if items are needed at 
a stated time. 

Importance of Well Posted Salesmen. 

Your salesmen should’ be well 
posted as to their merchandise and 
its uses. After a close study of the 
customers’ needs, they may be able 
to offer helpful suggestions, al- 
though not expecting immediate re- 
turns. It is this information given 
when needed that makes for a closer 
bond of friendship between you and 
your customer and makes you cer- 
tain of his good will. 

Your customer expects you to 
know more about the article he 
wishes to purchase than he does, and 
you must always try to live up to 
this belief that he has in you. 

Customers. 

Your customers in trading with 
you only ask to be treated as you 
would like to be, were you in their 
place. It is therefore necessary for 
you to study your store from the 
customer’s angle and attempt to al- 
ways surprise them by doing a little 
more than is expected of you. 

A privilege of exchange policy 
should be in force. Be willing at 
any time to refund purchase price 
if goods are’ not satisfactory or as 
represented. 

You are rendering a service when 
you carry accounts on your books 
for thirty days, and you must at- 
tempt to render a still greater serv- 
ice to your customers and the com- 
munity by seeing that these accounts 
are paid when due. You should feel 
a moral responsibility in not at- 
tempting to sell, or allowing a cus- 
tomer to purchase more goods than 
they can afford to pay for in a rea- 
sonable time. You all know what 
it means to let accounts run—finally 
lost customer and lost account. 

Good Will. 

The good will of well served cus- 
tomers is one of the most satisfying 
results of salesmanship and good 
Stere service. 











| Coming Conventions | 











Western Retail Implement and Hard- 
ware Association, Missouri Theater 
Building, Kansas City, January 15, 16, 
17, 1924. H. J. Hodge, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Abilene, Kansas. 

The West Virginia Retail Hardware 
Association Convention and Exhibit, 
Huntington, West Virginia, January 15 
to 18, 1924. James B. Carson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 1001 Schwind Building, Day- 
ton, Ohio. ‘ 

Mountain States Hardware and Im- 
plement Association Convention, City 
Auditorium, Denver, Colorado, January 
2-24, 1924. W. W. McAlister, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Boulder, Colorado. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement 
Association, Louisville, January 22-25, 
1924. J. M. Stone, Secretary-Treasurer, 
202 Republic Building, Louisville. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Indiana, Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, 
January 29 and 30. Leslie W. Beach, 
Richmond, Indiana, is Secretary. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, 
Inc., Convention and Exhibition, Cadle 
Tabernacle, January 29, 30, 31, February 
1, 1924. G. F. Sheely, Secretary, Argos. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Lincoln, Nebraska, February 5 to 
8, 1924. George H. Dietz, Lincoln Ne- 
braska, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention and Exhibition, Milwau- 
kee Auditorium, February 6, 7, 8, 1924. 
George W. Kornely, Manager of Ex- 
hibits, 1476 Green Bay Avenue, Milwau- 
kee. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Stevens Point. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Conven- 
tion and Exhibition, Grand Rapids, Feb- 
ruary 12, 13, 14, 1924. Karl S. Judson, 
Exhibit Manager, 248 Morris Avenue, 
Grand Rapids. A. J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa, February 12, 13, 14 
and 15, 1924. A. R. Sale, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mason City, lowa. 

The Pennsylvania and Atlantic Sea- 
board Hardware Association, Incor- 
porated, Convention and Exhibition at 
the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, February 
12, 13, 14 and 15, 1924. Sharon E. 
Jones, Secretary-Treasurer, Wesley 
Building, Philadelphia. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, Feb- 
ruary 18 and 19, 1924. Leon D. Nish 
Secretary-Treasurer, Elgin, Illinois. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Conven- 
tion and Exhibition, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 19, 20, 21 and 22, 1924. James 
B. Carson, Secretary, 1001 Schwind 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

New York Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention and Exhibition, Febru- 
ary 19, 20, 21, 22, 1924. Headquarters, 
McAlpin Hotel, and exhibition at Seven- 
ty-first Regiment Armory. John B. 
Foley, Secretary, 412-413 City Bank 
Building, Syracuse, New York. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation Convention and Exhibition, 
Mechanics’ Building, Boston, February 
20, 21, 22, 1924. George A. Field, Sec- 
retary, 10 High Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation Convention and Exhibition, 
Municipal Auditorium, Fargo, February 
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20, 21, 22, 1924. C. N. Barnes, Secretary, 
Grand Forks. 

Michigan Sheet Metal and Roofing 
Contractors’ Association, February 25 to 
28, 1924, Hotel Kerns, Lansing. F. E. 
Ederle, Secretary, 1121 Franklin Street, 
S. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibition, Marquette 
Hotel, St. Louis, February 26, 27 and 28, 
1924. F, X. Becherer, Secretary, 5106 
North Broadway, St. Louis. 


_ Minnesota Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention and Exposition, St. Paul 
Auditorium, February 26, 27, 28, 29, 1924. 
C. H. Casey, Secretary, Jordan, Minne- 
sota, 


California Retail Hardware Imple- 
ment Association Convention and Ex- 
hibition, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco, March 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 1924. 
LeRoy Smith, Treasurer, 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware ana 
Implement Association, composed of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia and Tennessee, 
Convention and Exhibition, Atlanta, 
Georgia, May 27, 28, 29, 1924. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta. 

Hardware Association of the Carolinas 
Convention, Wrightsville Beach, North 
Carolina, June 17, 18, 19, 1924. T. W. 
Dixon, Secretary-Treasurer, 717-718 
Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte. 
North Carolina. 

South Dakota Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation and Exposition, Coliseum Build- 
ing, Sioux Falls, March 4, 5, 6, 7, 1924. 
C. H. Casey, Secretary, Jordan, Minne- 
sota. 

Spring Convention of American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana, April 
8, 9, 10 and 11, (1924. Frederick D. 
Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer, 1819 
Broadway, New York City. 





[Retail Hardware Doig] 











Iowa. 

J. C. Duttweiler and Company have 
traded their hardware stock at Lock- 
ridge to William C. Rauscher for a 
thirty acre tract of land. 

Kansas. 

The Swartz Hardware Company has 
opened tor business at 301-307 West 
Douglas Street, Wichita. | 

Texas. 

Jack W. Neal and Son have sold their 
hardware business at 329 South Flores 
Street, San Antonio, to the A. C. Tou- 
douze Hardware Company, 202 South 
Flores Street. 

Cason, Monk and Company, hardware 
dealers at Nacogdoches, have purchased 
the opera house, a two-story brick build- 
ing, from John Schmidt. The new own- 
ers will convert the building into an up- 
to-date hardware store. 

Washington. 

Eckmann-Locke Hardware Company 
of Yakima has been incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000. The firm name has 
been changed to the Locke Hardware 
Company. : 

Wisconsin. 

Wilbur Schultz of Harvard, Illinois, 
with his uncle, Chris Vick of Muk- 
wonago, Wisconsin, have purchased the 
A. Jacobs hardware store at Delavan. 
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Increase Your Stove Sales by Actively Suggest- 
ing Savoriness of Properly Cooked Foods. 


Nicholas Hardware Company Pushes Reliable 
Stoves with Price Reduction for Limited Period. 


HE advertising of stoves and 

ranges is as much a science as 
that of oriental rugs. There is an 
abundance of opportunity for the 
exercise of the imagination in telling 
the story of the new range’s labor- 
saving features. The only requisite 
necessary for the creation of ro- 
mance in this field is a true observa- 
tion of the merits of the stove and 
a correct perspective of the house- 
wife’s requirements. 


Saturday, Noverrber 10, 1923 


The accompanying advertisement 
is one which the Nicholas Hard- 
ware Company, of Oak Park, Illi- 
nois, used in pushing “Reliable” gas 
ranges, smanufactured by the Re- 
liable Stove Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Division of American Stove 
Company. The ad was a full page 
7x10 inches and appeared in Oak 
Leaves for November 10, 1923. 

This advertisement carries a dis- 
tinctive appeal in the form of an 


OAK LEAVES 








Our Price 
Only 


Hereisa Range positively without 
an equal in price and quality 





Compare this with 
Chicago prices at a 
saving to you of 


= 00 
$14. 00 


90 


Not pony sory 





This“Reliable” 
Cabinet Gas 
Range 
FOR YOUR 


WHITE 
KITCHEN 


Is equipped with 
porcelain enameled 
splasher back and 
side, body top, 
splasher shelf 
splasher rail and 
enameled tray and 
broiler pan. Also has 
lighter. Either right 
or left hand ovens. 


Order Yours 
Today * 


Only a limited number 
at this price 








This “Reliable” 
Cabinet Gas 
Range 


In spite of the deep, 
capacious oven and 
ample cooking sur- 
face takes up very 
little room. Extreme 
dimensions, 4914"x 
2434". Cooking top 
from floor, 30% in 
Baking oven 18%4x 
18x14 in. Broiling 
oven, 18%4x18x10. 
Cooking surface, 
2514x2014. Equipped 
with Firefly lighter. 











Lower Prices 


123 Marion Street, Phone 9600 





This up-to-the-minute, good looking, large capacity Gas Range of unbreakable “angliron” and steel construction, 
built for years of service. A range to delight the eye of any housewife. Has more new improvements and more 
good features than most any other range made. Main front and doors are steel, neatly esigned. 
rigid, well 9" — Ta and easy to clean. No sharp corners or crevices. The neatness, the cleanliness, 
the of time and fuel and the better cooking which this range presents r 90. it the most 
popular stove of the season. Offered for a limited time only at this very special price, $61.90. 


SEE OUR OTHER VALUES IN GAS RANGES 


Thirty styles to select from, all in stock. Immediate delivery. 


Better Quality 


NICHOLAS HARDWARE CO. 


Two Stores 


From Chicago (No Toll) Mansfield 1300 


Doors are 


Larger Selection 


823.8. Oak Park Ave., Phone 9700 








Illustration in This Advertisement Should Have Been Made to Show Action By. 
Suggesting the Delicious Meals It Will Cook. 
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ample money reduction; it gives the 
prospect an opportunity of compar- 
ing the offer with those of other 
stores. 

A few constructive criticisms wil] 
not be amiss at this point. 

The illustration is of the passive 
type; it could have been materially 
improved had it been made to show 
action. For instance a steaming tea 
kettle or dinner cooking on it would 
have added much to its pulling 
power. The oven door could have 
been lowered and a platter contain- 
ing a roasting chicken placed upon 
it. The illustration should have 
been placed to the side. This would 
have concentrated the attention first 
upon the headline and illustration 
and then upon the reading matter. 





Fremont Stove Company, 
Ohio, to Manufacture 
for Retail Clientele. 


The latest developments of the 
Fremont Cast Ranges, Combinations 
and Oak Heaters are found in the 
recently issued 1924 catalog of the 
Fremont Stove Company, Fremont, 
Ohio. 

The catalog is of the folder type, 
334x8™% inches, and containing 20 
pages. 

Descriptions and illustrations of 
the Combination Ranges occupy 2 
prominent position in the fore part 
of the catalog. 

Kitchen, Fremont Oak Heaters 
and the Fremont Combination 
Ranges are given considerable pub- 
licity. 

Gas Heaters and Gas Plates are 
described and explained in the lat- 
ter part of the catalog. 

In addition to this catalog the Jan- 
uary number of the Stove Lifter, the 
delightful and “newsy” little mouth- 
piece of the Fremont Stove Com- 
pany, is also off the press. 

The following announcement is 
taken from the Stove Lifter: 

“Up to January Ist this year, the 
Fremont Stove Company carried 
out a policy of building stoves al- 
most exclusively for large mail or- 
der houses. This year, however, we 
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decided to change our policy and 
make an earnest endeavor to sell the 
retail trade. 

“We have been very successful 
this year in building up a large cli- 
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entele of new customers and we wish 
to take this opportunity of thanking 
each and very one of our new cus- 
tomers very kindly for the codpera- 
tion given us during the past year.” 


Stove Industry Not Behind Others in Matter 
of Collective Activities. 


Individual Efforts Must Not Be Lost Sight of— 
Manufacturers and Salesmen Should Help Dealers. 


N page 29 of our December 22 
O issue there appears a full page 
account of Twenty-sixth Annual 
Banquet and Reception of the Penn- 
sylvania Stove Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion. 

After reading this account, we 
concluded that the various organi- 


zations in the stove industry are in- 
deed holding their own in this highly 
competitive age. No one will dis- 
pute this point with us. These men 
are all up and doing, and we do not 
doubt that many of their good deeds 
go unseen and unappreciated. 
However much we may speak of 









“FLORENCE” HOT BLAST. 

























vice, If you buy a “New Era” Range. 





SHO) This Picture Represents the 


Save 20% On Your Stoves 


We Will Pay You If You Will Select Your Stove or Range Early— 
Special Reduced Prices Prevail on All Our Stoves, including the 


“New Era” Range 


A line of Stoves built to last a lifetime. 
These Ranges are rightly named the 
“New Era,” as every new and modern 
invention and idea is embodied in this 
line—and -the best Range it is possible 








SCOVILL CO. 


THE SATISFACTORY STOVE STORE 


to build. 
New Iron—No Scraps 


It is constructed of pure pig iron and 
charcoal iron—(Not a bit of scrap iron 
used in any of our stoves,) 


Bakers 


We bave thousands . of 
“New Era” stoves and 
ranges in use, and every- 
one praises their baking 
quality. 


No Blacking Necessary 


We carry all styles, full 
enameled, in bine or grey, 
thet requires no blacking. 
Semi-enameled with pol- 
ished top that always re- 
mains bright—it’s a pleas- 
ure to own a New Era. 


FACTORY DIRECT TO YOU—FULLY GUARANTEED 


Thene Ranges and Cook Stores are made especially for us, having our own name on them as a guar- 
antee to you of quality and satisfaction. You'll save the middleman's profit—and have lasting ser- 








Advertisement Offering Liberal Discount. 


we 
wv 
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the collective effort of these men, 
we cannot lose sight of the fact that 
they as individuals, not only in 
Pennsylvania alone, but in all parts 
of the country, in every small ham- 
let, town and city the men in the 
stove industry are doing their share 
to help the industry along. 

These individuals must in the last 
analysis be taken into consideration 
by both the salesmen and the man- 
ufacturers; they should be assisted 
in every way possible, because they 
are the ones who represent the in- 
dustry to the consumer, the most im- 
portant to consider throughout the 
entire chain of activities. 

We have reproduced herewith a 
stove advertisement appearing in 
the Quincy, Illinois, Herald. 

This advertisement has many 
good points to commend it; it proves 
that the advertiser is alert and ready 
to do his share toward better and 
bigger industry. He has brought 
those facilities at his command into 
play and, although there is some 
room for improvement, he has suc- 
ceeded very well. 


Stove Manufacturers Who 
Will Have Exhibits at 
Nebraska Convention. 


The following stove manufac- 
turers will have exhibits at Lincoln 
during the annual convention of the 
Nebraska Retail Hardware Associ- 
ation, February 5 to 8, 1924: 

Roesch Enamel Range Company, 
Belleville, Illinois. 

Malleable Iron Range Company, 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 

American Gas Machine Company, 
Albert Lea, Minnesota. 

American Stove Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Engman Mathews 
pany, Goshen, Indiana. 

Majestic Stove Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Copper-Clad Malleable Stove 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Gem City Stove Manufacturing 
Illinois. 
Company, 


Range Com- 


Company, Quincy, 
Rock Island Stove 

Rock Island, Illinois. 
Howard Stove & Furnace Com- 


pany, Ralston, Nebraska. 
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The Opening of the New Year Demands a Readjust- 
ment of Advertising Appropriations. 


Greater Frequency of Advertisements or Larger Space 
Will Pay in Sales for the Additional Investment. 


Advertising typography and lay- 
out is as much of a science as the 
actual writing of the copy. The 
placing of the headline and illustra- 
tions to the best advantage requires 





The accompanying advertisement 
was reprinted from the Washington 
(Indiana) Democrat. In, this ad 
Mr. Bacon has taken one point of 
the stove advertised and featured it 


* 








The 
men on the Jo! job, it has passed th 
carpenters and cabinet makers because 


artistic skill. It is often far more 
profitable to make. a judicious: use 
of white space than to crowd the ad 
full of small-sized type. The truth 
of this statement can be easily veri- 
fied by taking an ad which has a few 
well-placed sentences set in an easily- 
readable type and placing it along- 
side of one that is made up of small- 
sized type set closely together. 
Which ad is the most inviting? 
Which one seems to draw the eye 
toward it the strongest? Is it not 
true that a person will read the ad 
with the larger type first, if, in fact, 
he does not ignore the other en- 
tirely ? 

In the accompanying ad, reprinted 
from the Ann Arbor (Michigan) 
New's, the layout is very good. If it 
were not for the four large corner 
posts, it would have perhaps been 
better to have placed the illustration 
to one side and to have put the 
headline at the top. The size of the 
type in the body could have been 
made slightly larger, so as to facili- 
tate reading it. 


We Sell Disston and Atkins Saws Because 


~ TheySatisfy Good Workers 


1 test of a tool “Ss ete thi th actual use and if it meets —_ the approval of the work- 
figal Ope. Disston & Atking saws are always preferred by expert 
es giide ry without anata and hold a good cutting 
edge on account of the high quality tempered steel used in their making You'll make no mistake in 
choosi ro & sawe. 
"i campiete li tabar Brean Galvinized pe bes. Black ‘Iron, Tin, Copper, Zink, German Silver, 
Aluminém ae. im our sheet metal Dept. (3ré Floor) 


Jno. C. Fischer Company 




















to the exclusion of all others. He 
dwells upon the low cost of opera- 
tion of the electric stove and also the 
fact that the amount of money it 





Westinghouse Electric Stoves 


(Self Regulating) 


No burned or scorched food—A real joy for the Housewife— 
Costs very little to operate and every cent it costs to operate 


helps to lower City taxes 


See a Westinghouse Electric at 


W. J. BACON, Hardware 


does cost goes to lowering the taxes 
which each citizen is required to pay 
into the city treasury. This sort of 
an appeal, although an enigma to 
the electric stove, shows that the 
advertiser knows how to bring up a 


point in favor of the stove which 
cannot be disputed either by his 
competitors or by the prospective 
customer. 

The layout of the ad is very good 
and the ad itself is designed to start 
a train of thought in its reader’s 
mind favorable to the electric stove. 

* * * 

The West Palm Beach, Florida, 
Post recently carried aavertisements 
of a local hardware firm, which is 


7T 
Let Us Help You Put That Thanks- 


giving Dinner Over in Great Style 


Big Aluminum Sale 


1.19 
ww — ALUMINUM x 


20 Year Guarantee 
‘THE WORLD'S BEST” 


Extra Heavy Quality in Each » fatisle mn 
First Come, First Serv 
Be the First 
a PIONEER HARDWARE CO. 
813 Lake Ave. Lake Worth 
an attractive method of distributing 


the illustrations. 
The Pioneer Hardw.re Company 















featured a special sale on aluminum 
ware for $1.19, and the ad carries 
seven illustrations of the ware of- 


fered. 
ok a” ok 


It costs money not to advertise. 
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Tax Reduction in Sight—Confidence Increasing—Inven- 


tories Not Generally Excessive. 


Buying Is Still Conservative—No Violent 
Changes in Non-Ferrous Metal Prices. 


HE several factors which bear 

the greatest influence upon the 
so-called business cycle and which 
are favorable to a continuation of 
good business for the coming year 
outweigh the unfavorable factors by 
a considerable degree. Credit re- 
sources are large; confidence goes 
on increasing ; a reduction in taxes, 
although not yet out of the mire of 
Congressional and party politics, is 
inevitable in the near future; farm 
conditions are better than they re- 
cently were; inventories are not 
generally excessive. 


Copper. 

The copper market swung within 
a rather wide range this year, reach- 
ing 17.50 cents late in March and de- 
clining, with only occasional slight 
recoveries, to a low of 12.50 cents 
in October. Thence it recovered in 
November to 13.50 cents, remaining 
slightly above 13 cents through the 
first half of December. The copper 
industry has faced the problem of 
heavy supplies with an uncertain 
foreign market, but unsold stocks of 
copper actually are no larger at the 
close of 1923 than at the close of 
1922. 

New supplies of copper this year, 
including imports, have reached 
107,000 tons monthly, against 80,000 
tons in the closing months of 1922 
and 30,000 tons in the closing 
months of 1922. 


Tin. 


The tin market, as usual, pursued 
an erratic course, ranging between 
51.25 cents for spot Straits in March 
and 37.50 cents in July. The heavy 
consumption of tin by American in- 
dustry was the dominant factor in 
the world tin market, being suf- 
ficiently large to enable Far Eastern 
holders of pooled tin to dispose of 
about 7,000 tons above current pro- 
duction in the eight months from 
March to October. 


World visible supplies of tin de- 
creased 5,500 tons between Decem- 
er 31 and October 31 to about 
19,500 tons on the latter date. 
Chicago prices on tin per hundred 
pounds are: Pig Tin, $49.37; Bar 
Tin, $50.37. 
Lead. 


Lead prices ranged between 
8.62% cents, New York, in March, 
and.6 cents in July. Consumption 
of lead was well maintained through 
the year. 

Early in 1923 the absorption of 
lead was so heavy here that lead 
produced in Spain and other conti- 
nental countries was profitably sold 
here,. despite the duty of 2% cents, 
plus transportation costs. Later in 
the year the New York market was 
lower in relation to the London mar- 
ket and at times American consum- 
ers depended solely upon American 
production, but at almost all times 
Mexican ores, carrying 1% cents 
duty on the lead content, were en- 
tered for consumption here. 

Consumption by the paint, lead 
covered cable and storage battery 
trades was heavy. 

Chicago prices on lead are: Amer- 
ican Pig, $8.50; Bar, $9.50, per 
hundred pounds. 


Solder. 

Chicago warehouse prices on 
solder are as follows: Warranted, 
50-50, $30.75; Commercial, 45-55, 
$30.00, and Plumbers’, $28.75, all 
per 100 pounds. 


Zinc. 

The market for prime western 
zinc has ranged between a high of 
8 cents, East St. Louis, in March, 
and a low of 5.75 cents in July. 

Consumption of zinc in this coun- 
try approximated 500,000 tons in 
1923, by far the largest consumption 
year on record. 

Production similarly was heavy, 
but decreased appreciably in the 


latter months of the year. Exports 
of zinc the first nine months totaled 


about 36,000 tons. 
Tin Plate. 


Independent tin plate mills are 
under the impression that with the 
turn of the year and the passing of 
the inventory date their customers 
will be considerably more ready to 
take out tin plate. Of late the inde- 
pendents have had difficulty in se- 
curing shipping instructions equal 
to their production, while the: pro- 
duction. was believed to be neces- 
sary to take care of the heavy. de- 
mand that on all hands is predicted 
for the new season. The general 
view has been that all the produc- 
ing capacity is needed to’ take care 
of the requirements and mills think 
consumers should do a considerable 
part in carrying stocks, rather than 
leave this for the mills. Just how 
much mill stock has accumulated to 
date is not estimated but it is evi- 
dent that there is a very consider- 
able volume. 

In contrast with the condition 
mentioned is the freedom with 
which the two largest can makers, 
customers of the leading interest, 
have been taking deliveries. Their 
policy for the winter has been ‘to 
accumulate large stocks so as to take 
care of the spring rush in shipments 
to canners. 

The tin plate market is very firm 
at the regular price of $5.50. Con- 
cessions from this figure on export 
and “re-export” plates are smaller 
than usual. 

As January progresses the inde- 
pendent plants are likely to limber 
up. They' have shown an operation 
lately of approximately 85 per cent 
of theoretical full, but. from the 
present outlook they are likely to 
reach 90 per cent before the end of 
January and about 95 per cent by 
some time in’ February. 
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The leading interest has operated 
at about 95 per cent for some three 
weeks prior to last week, while of 
course it had a light operation last 
week, 


Sheets. 


The improvement in the volume 
of sheet buying that began about a 
month ago has continued to date, 
if allowance be made for the tem- 
porary quieting effect of the holi- 
days. Last week’s bookings of sheet 
orders were probably considerably 
less than those of the week before, 
but there was a whole holiday to 
come out of the week, as well as the 
holiday’s influence. Normally there 
is a big drop and when the drop is 
less than normal it represents a gain 
from the longer range viewpoint. 


Considering December as a whole, 
there is no doubt that the great ma- 
jority of mills, probably practically 
all, had heavier bookings in the 
month than in November, which was 
rather a poor month, even though it 
opened with what is the usually 
stimulating influence of the leading 
interest naming prices for first quar- 
ter and opening order books for the 

eriod. 

The November sales had been dis- 
tinctly poor, as was indicated by the 
recent report of the sheet associa- 
tion, showing sales for the month 
at 58.9 per cent of the month’s ca- 
pacity, with mills representing 69 
per cent of the total sheet producing 
capacity of the country. The ship- 
ments in November, similarly re- 
ported, were 71 per cent, showing 
that the bookings were five-sixths 
of the shipments. 


A week ago we resumed quoting 
the general market at the full levels, 
3.00 cents for blue annealed, 3.85 
cents for black, 5.00 cents for gal- 
vanized and 5.35 cents for automo- 
bile sheets. Previously we had been 
quoting a range on black, galvan- 
ized and automobile sheets. The 
market is not absolutely rigid 
throughout at the regular prices, but 
the shading is by only a few mills 
and the tonnage at concessions is 
only a small percentage of the total 
turnover. 

The experience of the leading in- 


terest was that of booking more 
sheets in December than it shipped, 
and this showing is of particular im- 
portance, seeing that the leading in- 
terest’s operations were rather 
heavy, running distinctly above 80 
per cent except for last week, when 
the holiday was quite a disturbing 
factor. As to the independents, 
they showed production in Novem- 
ber at 67 per cent which was prob- 
ably made up of considerably above 
67 per cent in the fore part of the 
month and considerably below 67 
per cent in the latter part of the 
month. They have had increasing 
operations this month, and may have 
worked up to close to 70 per cent 
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for the latter part of the month, 
which would be a substantial gain. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district, which should be con- 
sidered as nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $17.50 to $18.00; 
old iron axles, $26.00 to $26.50; 
steel springs, $19.25 to $19.75; No. 
1 wrought iron, $15.50 to $16.00; 
No. 1 cast, $18.00 to $18.50, all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pounds: Light copper, 9% cents; 
light brass, 6 cents; lead, 434 cents ; 
zinc, 4 cents, and cast aluminum, 
15 cents. 


Pig Iron Output for 1923,40,000,000 Tons; 
Operations Divided in Two Major Movements. 


Good Iron Business Predicted for 1924—Southern}Iron} 
Ranges from $22.50 to $23.50, Northern, $21.00,to $22.00. 


IG iron made history in 1923, 

with the largest annual produc- 
tion to the present time, over 40,- 
000,000 tons being made. The 
nearest approach was in 1916, when 
39,019,123 tons were produced, says 
Iron Trade Review. 

As consumers’ stocks were not 
much larger at the end of the year 
than at the beginning, although 
stocks on some makers’ yards were 
heavier, 1923 apparently saw a rec- 
ord in consumption as_ well, not- 
withstanding periods when buying 
was hand-to-mouth. Purchases were 
carried on quietly except in two 
major buying movements, one in 
first quarter for second and third 
quarter and one in November for 
first quarter. The first saw a huge 
tonnage with successive sales at in- 
creasing prices, 50 cents to $1 per 
ton at a time until the market 
reached $31 or higher. The second 
was inspired after a long, dull period 
by low prices such as $18.50 at Buf- 
falo, to meet which valley furnaces 
went to $19.50 or $20, thereby ar- 
riving at the price which buyers 
had mentally pegged as the point 
from which a turn upward would 
take place, since they knew such fig- 
ures in many cases went below pro- 


duction costs. More than 1,000,000 
tons were booked in November in 
the Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia sec- 
tions. 


Consumers were encouraged to 
buy for first quarter in November 
since, while the scrap market had 
advanced, pig iron had declined $10 
or $12 per ton below the high point 
of the previous March. While many 
consumers contributed to the mil- 
lion-ton sales in November, numer- 
ous large tonnages were bought by 
middle interests for speculation. 
Increases of $1 or $2 per ton were 
brought about in late November, 
but larger consumers by that time 
were under contract and only small 
sales were made in various districts. 
The year ended with a quiet market 
and small lot buying, with only an 
occasional 1,000 to 5,000-ton lot. 





Service is not only delivering 
goods quickly—this is still part of 
your obligation to the customer— 
quick delivery is only a small part 
of real service. Service is the de- 
sire to satisfy first, last and always; 
anything less than that is unfilled 
obligation. 
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Arex Ventilators have 
the reputation of out- 
lasting the building in 
most cases. Supplying 


AREX COMPANY 


J.C. Kerachen, Pres. 
1581 Conway Building, Chicago 


[THE ORIGINAL SIPHONAGE VENTILATOR! 





Ventilator 


S of the CTU and swings ab- 

solutely free in ightest draft. 
The construction is scienti ity, correct 
and unusually strong. It works per- 
fectly in all kinds of weather and handles 
50%, air than tile 


Manufactured by 


STANDARD VENTILATOR co. 


LEWISBURG, PA 




















Steel Ceilings 
Side Walls and Cornices 


Only first quality material used 
Many neat designs of character. 


Write today for our complete cata- 
log giving descriptions and prices. 


THE W. J. BURTON CO. 


i. F 1 . 7 * 
Junction Penske bide "Detroit, Michigan 
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Dipped in Molten Zinc after being cut and formed. 








This gives 

Cortright Hand Dipped Shingles 
a coating on all edges as well as both sides, 
We will be glad to send our book, “Concerning 


That Roof.” 
It describes all the various patterns we make and 


all the different kinds of materials used. 
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“Don’t that set pretty?” 


**You bet it does. And in twenty-five 
years these shingles will be exactly where 
they are now. This cement is made on 
anon-mineral base. None of that tar 
stuff. It’s resin. Never shrivels up or 
hardens. Easy to trowel. Always sticks 
and neverruns. Greatest stuff you ever 
saw.”’ 


For free sample send 10c to cover mailing. 
to The Clinton Metallic Paint Co., Clinton, 
N. Y., sole manufacturers. Makers also of 
Clinton Asbestos Furnace Cement. 


The Clinton Metallic Paint Co. 
Clinton, N. Y. 


Silk Fibre Elastic 


Roof Cement 
“Sticks till the Building Falls” 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 





METALS 


Pi¢é ° 
Chicago Foundry... 23 00 to 23 50 
Southern Fdy. No. 





BR ER 27 01 
Lake Sup. Char- 
SE cessaaeenss 29 04 
Malleable ......... 28 00 to 23 50 
- ‘FmmeT oY 
Per Box 
iC 14x20 118 sheets ha 2 46 
HEX 14x20 66° sheets it $1 
Cc 20x28 112 sheets 37 50 
xx 20x28 66 sheets is ts 
xxx Pieter 20 
IXXXX  20x28........... is 25 





TERNE PLATSS. 


Per Bo 
{C 20x28, 40-lb. 112 sheets $25 60 
TX 20x28, 40-lb. “ re 28 60 
C 20x28, 30 


. 80-lb, “* - 21 80 

2 8,  * a . 24 70 

TC 20x28, 25-lb. “ - 20 80 
“9 s 23 70 


TX 20x28, 265-Ib. 
IC 20x28, 20-Ib. “ ss 18 30 
0x28, 20-Ib. “ ” 21 15 


Ic 20x28, 12-Ib. 
1G 20x28, 8-lb “ “ 14 05 
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COKE PLATES. 

80 Ibs., base, 20x28.$18 85 
90 Ibs., base, 20x28. 14 10 
100 Ibs. base, ae. 14 45 





Cokes, 175 Ibs. base, 56 
EE naidinét0,ad ce mg.ee.s 10 65 
Cokes, 195 1 
sheets 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
MOD 66dcreeeen per 100 lbs. $3 50 


ONE PASS COLD BROLLED 
BLACK. 


a “MNS oteceeeaa per 100 Ibs. 
a: Means eekun per 160 Ibs, 
Ya 6:6 <5 a nce per 100 Ibs. 
a Wesethedace per 100 Ibs. 


GALVANIZED. 
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BAR SOLDER. 
Bibbs ide per 100 Ibs. 30 75 


Comm 5 
OD” “e's 0 s'ee0n per 100 Ibs. 30 00 
Plumbers ..... per 100 Ibs. 28 75 


SHEET ZINC. 
Cask lote, stock, 100 Ibs.. 
Less than cask lots, 100 Ibs. it $0 


Sheets, Chicago base ....... 1 
Mill Base TTT Pee tedcocseese ive 


Sheets, Chicago, base....... 20%c 
tt Me v.00 0656600600004 20c 
Tubing, seamless, base...... 24c 
Wire, No. 9 & 10 B. & 8S. Ga. 


PR eae eee eee 9 50 


Coils per 100 Ibs. 10 75 
Cut Coils... -per 100 Ibs. 11 76 


TIN. 
» & errr per 100 Ibs. 49 37 
Se ee eeadégee per 100 Ibs. 50 37 


HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL SUPPLIES, 
WARM AIR HEATER 





FITTINGS AND ACCES- 
SORIES. 
ore 
ADZES. 
Coopers’. 
TRBOOPO co cccdeccccecccccces Net 
MPU scbeccmeccecicceses Net 
‘ON. 
Shelis, 
Leaded with Black Powder 18% 
Loaded Sm 
POWEEP cccccccccs ween e 18H 
Winchester. 
okeless Repeater 
SEED cépecccccccccé 20 & 4% 
Smokelegs Lead 
i Shdeee ct ccceee 20 & 4% 
Black <Pawder ....... & 4% 
Cc. 
‘Nitro Club ........... 20 & 4% 
DE pewsendsceoctes 20 & 4% 
Be GE .cdcccccccese 20 & 41% 
Wads—per 1000. 
OnWinchester i. ; gauge 10874 4 
- u 
nei 11-28 couse ieatie x 
ASBESTOS. 
pane up to 1/16....... 6e per ib 
OE” eascecceses @ per Ib. 
Millboard 3/83 to 6c per Ib. 


a mene < (250 


to roll $6. 60 per roll 
AUGERS. 
Boring Machine.......... 40&10% 
Carpenter’s Nut ...........+- 50% 
Hollow. 
Stearns, BPO, Bi DOE... cc ccee $11 60 
Post Hole. 

Iwan’s Post Hole and wey 35% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in.....$15 6 
AXES. 

First Quality, Single 
Bitted a ~ pga 3 to 
S ie De Wc ccececeoce $14 00 


Good Quality, Single 
— same a. per 
0 


$6956b60469500504 8000 18 00 
BARS, CROW. 
eek, 6 Bhs BD Bic cvccccces $ 80 
Seek, © £4.. BB TBriccceccccce 1 40 
Pinch bars, 
SED Bere BO Wicccssccccscee 1 60 
BARS, WRECKING 
We OB BK Bec ccscvccoes $0 34 
Vo B BR BO. _ Bb. cccececcoce 0 43 
Vv. & B. No, 324. coccccoe @ BT 
Vs Be BR Bic cccvccccecce 0 48 
Vu Ee Ee BO Bb eccccceccece 0 63 
BITS. 
All Vaughan and Bushnell. 
rew Driver, No. 30, each $ 27 
Driver, No. 1, each 16 
poomees, No. 80, each 41 
No. ‘A each... 41 
Counteretuke, No. each.. 20 


Countersink, Nos. 11-18 each 27 


BLADES, SAW. 
Wood. 
ra 30-in. 


OB. ceccee 40 26 
$8 90 $9 46 $5 40 
BLOCES. 
Wooden ........ ceocceseceses 45% 
PEGE secccceccccccccccccss 45% 
BLOW TORCHES (See Firepots). 
BOARDS. 
Stove. Per Dez. 
Cesetal, SB" ccccccccccce 90 


Wash. 
No. 769, Banner ete 
sacle “per Ge 


No. 6 . Banner en 

No ae. 

ite, 0a, sin siePiae 8 25 
Pump 


wong 


on ey 
and clase omatier tai 


age sizes, larger coe 
smaller and shorter... .50-10% 


Machine, %x4 and sizes 
smaller and  Saeecer beosen 50-5% 
Machine, larger and 
longer than ay x4 vaeeed 50- 0-10- 5% 
BOTS cecdeencesescences 70-10% 
BRACES, RATCHET. 
Vv. & B. No. 444 8 in....... $4 64 
Vv. & B. No. 332 8 in....... 
Vv. & B. Ne. 111 8 in....... 3 55 
T @ Ee Bee) Be SG Mlcccccss 3 02 


Bristle, with handle, each $0 85 


Flue Cleaning. 
Steel Only, each.......... $1 26 
BURRS. 
Copper Burrs only.......... 40% 
BUTTS. 


Steel, antique copper or dull 
brass finish—case lots— 
3% x8%—per dozen pairs $3 ‘< 


Pred Bevel steel inside 

sets, case lots— 

tconsmuaned per dozen sets 8 00 
Steel bit keyed front door 

BOS, CBCR .cccc.cccccces 6 
Wrought brass bit paves 

front door sets, each 4 00 
Cylinder front door cota, 

GBER ccccccccccccccencce 8 60 


CEMENT, FURNACE. 


American Seal, 5 Ib. cans, net $ 45 
10 Ib. cans, 90 
26 1b. cans, = 2 00 


guemten. 5 lb. cans 45 
POSSTR. ccccccces per 100 Ibs. 7 61 
CHAINS. 

Sher. Safety 
500-ft. coil, per ft...... 0 


-02 
Less than 100 ft., per ft 03 


[ron Jack Chain. 
Box (12 yds.)......seee0- 45 


CHIMNEY TOPS. 
Iwan’s Complete Rev. & 
Vent. 


er ee ee ee 


30 
Iwan’s Iron Mountain only. "354 


ery esr 30 to 40% 
CHISELS. 
Cold 
Vv. & B. No. 25, in., each $0 26 
V. & B. No. 25, in., each 41 
ee E Point. 
& B. ~ 655, % im...... 0 31 
. & B. . 55, % im..... 0 48 


Round Nose 
V. & B. No. 65, % in. ® 29 
Vv. & B._No. 66, % in. 0 40 
& B. No. 50, % in..... 0 31 


V. & B. No. 50, &% in..... 0 57 


CHUCKS, DRILL. 


Cqgeeire. for Gostelte Screw 
rive List less 35-40% 


D 
Yeahes. 
Drivers 


PTTTTT TTT Te $0 48 


Double, "pease. -inch, r 
cegqecsee es sey ear 1 20 


t Rank, CBE. 02 00000 0 FF 76 
POP GOB. cccccccccccoess -. 1 85 


CLIPS. 


Damper. 
— with tail pieces, 
em, eccsccese cocce Oh 
Nen Rivet tail” pleeee, 
DOF GOB. cccccccce coe «6 


CORD. 
ee 5 7 Std. per doz. banks. 3 3 


CORNICE BRAKES. 
Chicago Steel Bending. 


Nos. 1 to 6 B..... eeccceces 10% 
COUPLINGS, HOSE. 
BPOGB. 2c cccccceccoe per doz. $2 38 
CUT-OFFS 


Kuehn’s Kerrekt Kuteffs: 
Galv., plain, round or on. 


Standard gauge ........+- 
BS GD whos csiveccsc coves 10% 
DAMPERS. 

“Yankee” Hot Air. 

7 inch, each 20c, doz...... $1 78 

ee - 2 ~~ <soee 2 4 

re - 2 ~ seen 27 
SS * S Ge? cnsces 3 00 
Smoke Pipe. 

7 tee, GRR... .ccccocevese $ 36 

 e.-.  psneasonsseote 40 

oo w sccpanneneawes 50 
1 " of PE Oe 60 
_— WP. psukeunteebdee 90 
Reversible Check. 

8 inch, op paeetadcaweeed $1 60 
9 eescrcecescoose 1 70 
DIGGERS. 

Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Split Handle 
(Bore) 
-ft. Handle...per doz. $14 00 
7-ft. Handle...per doz. 36 00 
Iwan’s Hercules pattern, 
DOF GOB. wcccccccccccces 14 90 
DRILLS. 
Vv. & B. Star, 12-inch Length. 
2: ore and %, each....$ 26 
» each ...... Saneesocees 36 
ET, GRE cocccecovece eeneee 64 
BH. GROM cccccccccccce oe $1 
Vv. & B. Star, 18-inch Length. 
5/16 an each....... $ 3 
Te. - GEOR ~cccccccwevecoeses 
EZ, GRO ccccccccccsccccecs 69 
1%, eac pancdeakecnas en 1 068 


DEMNCOP cccccccccccccccccosese 
Galv. Crimpedge, crated...75% 


ELBOWS—Conductor Pipe. 
BAMNCOP cccccccccccccceccoeces 
Galv., plain or corrugated, 
roun 
Crimp, Std. gauge..... +++ 65 
SE GRRMD codeccccccccccces 40 
BA GARB cccccccesccccoces 10 
Square Corrugated. 
fe ua tebenersenssenes oe 
Tae ee 
Pertico Elbows. 
Standard Gauge Conductor Pipe. 
plain or corrugated. 
Not nested ......++.+6- 70&65% 
Nested solid ........... 70 &5% 


ELBOWS—Steve Pipe. 
1-piece Corrugated. pemeeee, 


B-IMCR oc ccccccccccccccsceeeGh 
6-inch ee eteeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee is 
71-inch seeeeeseeeeeeee eee 2 10 

* Dos 


cocccccccccccccccccccGe OS 
ve 





6-inch 
7-inch 
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ES, you can get as good roofing tin today as you did 

in the old days if you demand Target-and-Arrow 
brand—formerly known as ‘‘Taylor’s Old Style.’’ It is the 
same kind of handmade tinplate we have been selling for 
nearly three-quarters of a century. 


Today we alone employ the old-time Welsh method 
of hand-dipping. As a consequence it costs more than 
other kinds—hence if your specifications allow the sub- 
stitution of any other brand, you are not likely to get 


Target-and-Arrow. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


H. N. TAYLOR, President 


Established in the U.S.A. in 1810 by William, George and Tracy Taylor, 
descendants of Major John Hanbury, who introduced the art of tinning 


into Wales in 1703. 
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Everything Used in Sheet Metal Work 








OR 
68 Ky - 
° IC Ss 


GUARANTEED 


0 ¢ 
Ss a 
40 POUNDS COATING 





A brand almost as 
old as the tinplate 
industry in this 
country—it identi- 
fies a product that 
has stood the test 


of time. 


Supplied in IC and IX 
thickness; 112 Sheets 
per case; 20x28; the IC 
gauge will weigh about 
246 Ibs. net. 





Since 1872 


We offer the trade a thoroughly 
dependable service based on over 
50 years of experience in supplying 
the needs of Sheet Metal Work- 
ers and Furnacemen. Our con- 
stant growth—an ever-increasing 
list of satisfied customers—testify 
to the quality of Osborn Products. 


Catalog No. 24, ready for distribution 
very soon, will be sent at your request. 


The J. M. & L. A. Osborn Co. 


CLEVELAND OHIO 
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Uniform, Collar Adjustable. 
6-inch pees e666 cngeeeceucanntnn 


6- h ereeeeeereeeeeeeneeee 2 10 
3 cupeesegseeegesdeenes Ee 


WOOD FACES—50% off list. 


FENCE. 
pad Fence eenceessoce coceee 


FILES AND RASPS. 





Geller’s (American)........65-5% 
AMOFICAN ...cccccccccccccs 65-5% 
Arcade ccouhbe os b0dculias 
Black Diamond ...........5 $2 
Per 
t Western .. 10% 
Kearney & Foot.. 18? 
SD cccceccs 0 &10 
Nicholson PRM: 
on vdccessdiee 6sqeute eee 
FIRE POTS. 


Ashton Mfg. Co. 
Copotete line 
Firepo and Torches. ..52% 
Otto > gy Co. 
sas 1 Furn. Gasolene with 
shield, 1 ges ...- -8 6 76 
No. Furn. Kerosene, 
gal. coneese 96-38 
No. 10 ‘Brazier, Kerosene 
r Gasolene, 10 * 5 _. om 47 62 


No. 5 sevek,, Goss 
Kerosene, eo - e¥eneese 92 
“ 83 Torch, Gasolene, 1 is ah 


uart ° 
No 86 Torch. Gasolene, ‘i 
DE. cecccceccccevecccses § CO 
Clayton & Lambert’s. 


Bast of west boundary line of 
Province of Manitoba, Gans. 


eeeee 


West of above ‘boundary line 48% 
Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. Ea. 
. — Gasolene Torch, 1 
CRS Pa Te 
ae” 0250, erosene or 
Gasolene Torch, 1 qat.. 7 50 
No. 10 ‘Tinners’ rn. 
Square tank, 1 5 oe 12 60 


No. 15 Tinners’ rn. 
Round ) acs” 12 00 
No. Solder! 
-. een 3 60 
No. 110° “automatic Gas 
Soldering Furnace .... 10 60 


Double Blast Mfg. Co. 
Gasolene, Nos. 25 and 35...60% 
Quick Meal Stove Co. 
Vesuvius, F.O.B. St. Louis 30% 
(Extra 


Disct. for large 
quantities) 





FREEZERS—ICE CREAM. 
42 and Alache 





8 quart ....... 


GALVANIZED WARE. 
7 apr sp nomen 8 qt....$1 85 


ae bantdinswegenes oo 8S 

ty end eeatanreedses oon Se 

NS ied ce itwenhe~e eORERS 2 57 
—— Che, Wie. Bic acciene $6 25 
DO ncdadenvedenene esce a Oe 

No. Bic cndcacecedsesnseves- 8 26 
GARAGE DOOR HARDWARF. 
Stanley ..... sacteveureence Gee 

GAUGES. 
Marking, Mortise, etc....... Nets 
Wire. 

Disston’s ..... eseceasecbed 26% 


GIMLETS. 
Discount .........65% and 10% 


GLASS. 
le Strength, A and s 
all sizes ....... «eee +83 & 86% 
Double Strength, A, all as 84% 


GREASE, AXLE. 


Lib. tins, 36 to case, 


Re GRBD cocccccecccesS § 
38- tins, 24 to 
I ae iit teandces TC OD 
6-Ib. tina, 12 to 

per cponmananeeee . ar 
10-Ib. tins, dozen.... 10 40 


HAMMERS, HANDLED. 
All V. and B. Each, net 


Hand, No. 0, 
DEEL Sess cvesctccoovess de OD 


Engineers’ No. 1, 26-02..... 1 00 
Farrier’s, No. 7, 7-02.......- 98 
Machinists’, No. 1, 7-02..... 78 
Nail. 


be - eee No. a, 26-oz. 
cand dncedeakaeguewns 1 59 


CACH oo nseceeecsecseces 1 69 


le ie ce ee ead aah 1 01 
Garden City, No. 111%, ié- 
Dic GOO ccgocccccescce 75 
Tinner’s Riveting, No. 1, 8- 
GB, GROM coccccccccccccce 79 
Shoe, Steel, No. 1, 18-0z., 
MED Aweecencnsvessoovesss 65 
Dae. cccceccccce 
Magnetic. 

No. 5, 4-0z., each....... $1 
HAMMERS, HEAVY. 
Farrier’s, No. 10, 10-0z..... $1 01 
HANDLES. 

Axe. 


Hickory, No. 1....per doz. 4 00 
Hickory, No, 2.... 8 00 
1st quality, second growth 6 00 
Special w ite, 2nd eowth 6 00 
Chisel. 
Hickory, Tanged, Firme 
A cnseeed r do. 55c 
Hickory, Socket . rmer, 
Assorted ........ per dez. 70c 


"Se caeenonpelamiaen doz. $1 20 


Hammer and Hatchet. 

No. 1 per doz...........+-$0 90 
Second growth hickory, 
DP Us ccvcasseccsesss 8 &® 

Soldering. 


DP Sb. cbccccesccccccccocse @ 


HANGERS. 
Conductor Pipe. 
Mileor Perfection Wire....25% 


e Twist re 
Milcor Beli Wire........-20 
Milcor Triplex Wire..........15 
k Bxtensi 


on . 15% 
iiteer ry : 


ee 
+? otter en 
ng) List plus.......... ° ~aeiad 
Milcor Selfiock BE. T. Wire 


Eee GE cceccncoeaesteceees "40% 
HASPS. 
Hinge, Wrought, with staples, Net 
HATCHETS. 
Vv. and B. Supersteel. Each 
Broad, No. 1, 24-oz...... $1 43 
Half, No. 1, 1 bawntcwe 25 


1 

1 
Pieering. No. 1, 20-0z..... : 43 

1 

1 


o. 1 ° 
Lath ng, ‘No. 1, 14-oz..... 
Lathing, No. 2, 17-oz..... 


Vanadium Steel. 


Half, No. 62, 22-oz..... ..$1 82 
Underhill Pattern Lathing, 
9 POW, 19GB... .ccccccess 2 29 
HINGES. 


erg Strap, in Bundles. 


inch, dozen brs. cocsece sO. 13 

saneveess Bae 

6 - ad © .éntectone 8 ny 

= - © .ccccsces © 

Extra Heavy T in Bundles. 

4 inch, dozen prs.......+.$1 74 

. *> — w cevcvdecee § SD 

6 - ” So wécesecect ae 

Ss .* ba O  cesebes 3 9" 
HOES. 

GasGee. <ccevcec Cocccecésoouse Net 
HOOKS. 


Box. 
V. and B. No. 9, each... 
— 
Direct ‘Drive Aa. ht 
Iron for wood or brick 16% 


-80 26 


Cotten. 
Vv. and B. No. 8, each... 24 
V. aad B. No. 1, each.. 36 
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Bar Meat. LEVELS. 
Vv. and B. No. 26, %”, Disston, No. 38 Asst beocsscoeee 
eac wee nset eee e aes os No. 20 in. each 1 83 
¥. eae B. Oe. 23, 4", oe No. 22, $4 in, each 2 40 
ecsocccccoccceses 16 “ ae ecoe 20 
Screw pal es No. 4 er glass * +4 
V. and B. No. 2, per gro. 6 50 “ ‘oo ee 
we Baise in., ea 1 02 
Butchers’ “8.” “ 28-30 in., each. 1 Oa 
V. and B. No. 6, each.. 08 
V. and B. No. 8, each.. 11 
LIFTERS. 
HOSE. Stove Cover. 
Per. Ft. Coppered .......per gro. $6 00 
%-in. 2 ply molded. .9%c to 12%c « 
cin: cord gered cto 18% Alaska ...... ace «7% 
ag wrap ecccce 13%c 
HUMIDIFIERS, Barn Door. acou. 
“aes — ~ yy apenas on No. 60 Stearn’s..per doz. $11 00 
SED Ws) s040K8-00600 “ “ 
In ete of 16 or more....0-3e 9S © oe 
In lots of 25 or more. .60- 18% 
Vapor pans, etc., each.....50% MALLETS. 
Carpenters’, 
Sed. epee. Fibre Head No. 2, per doz. $12 0¢ 
Genuine Mrs. Potts, nickel aa No. 3, ” 16 6e 
plated, per set......... $1 No. 3% “ 20 60 
Asbestos No. 70, per set. 2 10 . 
Asbestos No. 100, per set. 2 30 Round Hickory 
BCG Steeres,- i —i— («~(‘(‘#y”(CCC# OR eee per doz. $3 00— 6 0e 
No. OA Corner, doz. sets $3 4 Tinners’. 


No, OB 


KNIVES. 
Butcher. 
Beechwood Handles, 6-inch 
BED castnccesscocecsces dee 
Beechwood Handles, 17-inch 
tn, t6cndiibene 6 eon eee 25% 
Beechwood Ha andles, 8-inch 
De ‘Sdavausaeees oaseqae 
Cooper’s Hoop. ........ — «(| 
ag tr 
DL, ccitusedeeceseess 35% 
iftetele’ ened’ anne 


25% 
Barton’s Carpenters’......25% 


Hay. 
Twan’s Solid Socket........25% 
Heath’ 


8 cibhenree see 4% 25% 

Iwan’s Sickie Bdge. let dk i 25% 

Iwan’s Imp’d Serrated... .25% 
Hedge. 

ee 2a 

Se GM Seskd sas anes 25% 
Putty. 

CO eee eee 25¢, 

De btn00s<acotes ° 26%, 
Scraping. 

Beech Handles ........ 24¢, 

CE eucudpbeveedes 0<< 25e, 

KNOBS. 

Mineral eccccce POF doz $2 00 

Porcelain ........ 2 00 

De. awcnedeceaens ” 2 90 
step LADDERS. 

Gommen, per ft.. 2xe 


Commmnen. with Shelf, ‘aaa 10c 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee | | 


Challenge, 6 to 9 ft...... 
oe OP Ue Diu stccetaneees ced 60c 
Kant-Break, per lineal ft...75c 


LANTERNS. 
Per doz. 


Monarch tin, hot blast... $ 8 25 
Dietz No. 2. cold biast..... 13 00 
Weems CaP .cccccccseces: 8 265 


Compentiien lanterns No. 0 
SEE cccccceccogscses. 6 OD 


ON a ehtece cee $5 20 
UGTRGR cccccccccccccceceses 5 R5 
Ball Bearing. 


4 ainda, adjustable bear- 
i 4 


uw Een me F 
i”  wictpedicecda dls ahh oe 7 8a 


LEATHER BELTING. 
From No, 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
Extra heavy, 18-02z.........35% 
Seavs. BB-Grccccesec cece O® 
Medium, 14%-oz. .........40% 
Light, 18-0z. ... ......+-..50% 


LEATHER LACING. 
Cut, strictly No. 1........... 46% 


Hickory ..........per doz.$2 38 


MATS. 


Door. 
National Rigid....6 & 10 & 6% 
Acme Steel Flexible........50% 


MITRES. 
Galvanized steel mitres, and 
caps, end pieces, outlets...&80% 
MUICGP ccccccccccccecccccccoe 
Galv. one piece stamped... .40% 


MOPS. 
Cotton, Star (Cut Ends). 
Pounds 12’ 165° 18 34'-3-oa 
Per doz. $4 00 435 6 60 7 06 


Enterprise ......ccc00++ eel Hh 
PRU cccccccccscccscel @ 
NAILS. 

Cut Steel Seecnesiessennnd $4 76 
Cut Tron cccceesconccsoce 6 OH 

Wire. 
Common ...... cocccocccee 8 


Cement Coated .........+0. 8 @ 


NETTING, POULTRY. 


Galvanized before weav- 
Oe oc ccccsccesccescccce CBO 


oe after weav- 


Nall Cutting. 
Vv. & B. No. 80.......2..+-78@ 


Double Duty. 
VY. @ Bi We BDecccccceccccO 
Hoof. 
ps eee 22+ + -40 & 10% 
Vv. & B. No. 62, each......$23 38 


NOZZLES. 


Hore. 
Magic ...... -+.-per doz. $9 68 
Diamond ........ - 5 7% 


OILERS. 

Chase Pattern. 

Brass and Copper....... --104% 

Zinc Plated .......... 40 & 5% 
Raflroad. 

eas ---20& 6% 

Gappered .ncccccsccces 60 & 6% 
Steel. 

Copper Plated ........ 70 & 6% 

OPENERS. 

Delmonico ......per doz. $1 se 

Never Slip........ 68 
Crate. 

Vv. & B...per doz. $7 256—11 0¢ 
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ae ORATED STEEL — COPPER — BRASS — BRONZE — ALUMINUM — ZINC — TIN PLATE 
and all other metals 
For Screening and Sizing STONE—GRAVEL—SAND—COAL—all minerals—GRAIN and ANYTHING TO BE SCREENED 


For DRYING FLOORS AND DECKS Perforated Tin and GRILLES—REGISTER FACES 
VENTILATORS—DRAINS, ETC. Brass always in stock and ORNAMENTAL SCREENS 


5649 FILLMORE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 


pe 
SOFT 





























Quality & Beauty 
IN 





ART METAL CEILINGS 
AND 
SIDE WALLS 


UALITY—only first quality material is used in making 
FRIEDLEY-VOSHARDT ART METAL CEILINGS AND 
SIDE WALLS. 


BEAUTY—is necessary for the complete and lasting satis- 
faction of your customers. 


Having one of the finest equipped sheet metal plants in 


the country and employing only ski workers enables us 
to serve you with QUALITY goods having the BEST 
DESIGNS. 


Write Today for Catalog No. 33 


FRIEDLEY-VOSHARDT CO. 


OFFICE FACTORY 
733-737 S. Halsted St. 761-771 Mather St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














DURABLE 
WORKABLE 


hese qualities 
combine to make 


Inland Copper 
Alloy Sheets 


The favorite 
in the Sheet Metal Shop 


eaten caste a ieee INLAND sree, Coen 
patierna, mp 38 South Dearborn St.,Chica 
| vg gy ER hp Chicago 


Furnace 
Boot, Ventilator, Register Box, Liquid Measure and other Pat- 








terns, all listed and described in our 10-page book catalog. 











Copy Today Chicago ts, t. Paul 
620 Seuth Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
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PAILS. POKERS, STOVE. Be SAWS. a 
— ——. per doz. $9 50 oti ——— - r 40s. $0 75 Atkine No. 2, 1¢-in......$13 15 "Farmere .....ce0ee0+-+ 80 29 
18-qt. ‘without “gauge, Nickel Plated, colt” - , os 18-in...... 14 30 eS ere 0 4 
ae per doz. 11 00 eandles ...... “ 1 10 No. 7, 16-in...... 16 865 ‘ GBB. coccoccccccss ON 
20-at. "without sauge 51 98 « “ No. 2, 38-in...... 15 93 gay, 

Ba: sta thea aaa POKERS, FURNACE. os No. 7, 20-in..... - 18 05 Atkins No. 10....per doz. $3 86 
ae t.. IC Tin per doz. $4 00 DR. ccccbsdncecbavascoess de ® ss No, 7, 24-in...... 20 20 - No. 12.... ” 6 20 
3” iy fin... -per ¢ 5 60 No. 7. 28-in...... 22 36 

- Atkins No. 2, 10-in $5 45 | _ Per Dos 

Galv. ats. 1 16 ns No. 2, 10-in..... > 
Per doz. $9 ‘. 10 76 a3" &. 14 aa Furnace Tackle.... -per doz. $0 60 oe No. 10, 10-in..... 5 60 stietel Plated, Straight, A $12 iT} 
Per GTOBS ...cecceeeesees 6 00 R 25 7™” 14 8 

Water. s @erew (ene Blades, No. 2, 10-in. 3 - - és = 8” 16 8 

| — 7 —eeelings hy Ee Ee 2 cased) ...per doz, $0 86 No. 2, 20-in. $%°  Japanned, Straight ....67 11 09 
° adie Cross-Cut. coool’ Wee 
PASTE entilating Register. Atkins No. 221, 4 ft......$3 03 “ “ 0-8” 18 80 
200-Ib. ba | ery $15 00 Sesiin per pair......... % 30 ‘i oy a = a SHEARS, TINNERS’ & 
-Ib. rre eecccscoces . eoccccecccce - o. » B-f0...... 
100-Ib. barrel ........... 800 Large, per pair........... 0 60 MACHINISTS’. 
cae - : +4 Hand. Viking ..... SE --$22 00 
“lb. Copper Burrs only........... 80% 
6-1 a aie PUNCHES Lenn Throatless. 
2%4-ib. cartons sreeees 30 Machine. Each. “ No, 96, 20-in...... 21 70 Ne. 18 a aiees 4 — 
V. & B., No. 11-18, 1%x6..$0 19 Hand and Rip. Shear blades............ ++ -10% 
eae V. & B., No. 90, %x9..... 27 Atkins No. 64, 20-In......$19 60 (f.0.b. Marshailtown, Towa.) 

All Vv. & B. V. & B., No, 10, %x10.... 29 No. 64, 26-in...... 24 40 Peerless Steel Squaring. 

Cagpentery’, cast steel, 12 V. & B., No. 1-6, %4x6.... 12 “ No. 68, 16-in...... 18 10 or pd eer ~ 9 hiile cai 128 
Hach $043 $052 $061 $071 gonter . No. 68, 20-in...... 22 90 = . aalatatind 

Blacksmiths’, a >. -= & 64 “ “ No. 53, 24-in...... 26 60 No. 2—36”, 18 ga. cap.....: 15% 

V. & B., No. 50, %x4.....80 14 “ No. 53, 28-in...... 81 45 No. 4—52”, = ga. cap......16% 
Belt. " No. 68, 30-in...... 34.16 No. 10-120”, 22 ga. cap...16% 
Conductor. ea ate dae ome ~~ No. 4A—52”, 16 ga. cap....16% 
“Interlock” Galvanized. ° be BNO. ig-<-aaiaiala eyhole. Cast Iron Foot Power. 
Grated and nerted call, «Ye Bs No J08tes.---.. $8 thine No, 1, complete. $2 19° OWN gore a0 ga ea. 168 
Crated and not nested “ pate ee r Pome. 100 "Se Series, 2 Shaft Drive.) 
(all gauges) ..... -++-60-15% Samson Line. Miter Box. No. 1 ”, 18 15 
Square Corrugated A and B and No. 1 Hand (Doz. lots or ' Atkins No. 1, 4x20...... $32 65 0, 142—42”, 18 ga. cap....15% 
Octago we. 2 Mena J 8 “don. tots 40% “ No. 1, 5x22...... 38 00 (No. 200 Series 2 Shaft Under- 
” 0 & 5% o No. 1, 6x22...... 42 20 , 





“Interlock.” 
Crated and nested (all 
@auges) ........ seeeeee 60-20% 


Prices for Galvanized Toncan 
Metal, Genuine O. H. Iron, Lyon- 
more Metal and Keystone C. B. 
on application. 


Stove. Per 100 joints. 
26 gauge, 6 ‘nch E. C. 
GUNNS cc ccccccccceceecceesSlt OD 
26 gauge, 6 inch E. C. 
SE cendbedsdkecaedantnane 18 06 
+d sause. 7 inch EB. C. 
WISE cccccccccccccecces 20 
on gauge, 6 inch E. C. 
EE. ob wbbeeescuse coccee 16 00 


28 gauge, 7 inch E. C. 
gested 


MEN cccdensesccecesees ee 
3° gauge, bd inch EB. C. 
nested cocccccee 16-00 
T-Joint Made up, 
6-inch.......... Per 100 $40 00 


furnace Pipe. 
Deghte Wall Pipe and 
ao reer yf 
m..... We" Pipe, Round 
Pipe Fittings .........388%% 
i.e and 


went Gaivantsed Shoes, rH . SKS 


PLANES. 
Stanley Iron Bench..........Net 


PLIERS. 
(Vv. & B.) 


Nat, No. 3, each...........$2 60 
7 Be. 6 GeRsccocciccoee ©& 
> Bee Ga isd ds cnccces 69 

Gas, No. 17, each........... 665 
PS Be. G6 CaReccccccccee Cf 
© Fae BE Ga vc ce ctcces 87 


ye | eg OD 64 


Button’s Pattern 
WO. © GBGBccccccccccecccs 61 
No. 8 @ach.. ..cseeececes 74 
Deuble Duty, No. 106...... 60 


POINTS, GLAZIERS’. 
No. 1, 3 and 3..per dos. pkgs. 65¢ 


No. 4 Hand | 6 doz. A “a 
more...Less 50% 


Less than doz. 5 a 

No. 3 Bench a or —e 

more...Less 40% 

Extra Punches and Dies for 
Samson: 


No. 1 Hand { Less than doz. 
lots. ... Less 


ots 25% 

No. 2 Hand |Doz. lots, 
-----Less 338%% 

No. 4 Hand 4 8 oon. lots, 
ss 40% 


No. 3 Bench | 6 fon. iets 
‘Less 40 & 10% 


PUTTY. 
Commercial Putty, 100-Ib. 
kits 


Ererererrererrreresy om 


QUADRANTS. 


Mallieable Iron Damper......10% 


FLOOR REGISTERS AND 


BORDERS. 
Geek TGR awencsecececee 2+ ++20% 
Steel and Semi- Steel. ---38%% 
Baseboard .......... oe 88% % 
Adjustable Ceiling 
Ventilators ....... oesesee 33u%% 


Register Faces—Cast and Steel 


Japanned, 7 ne and Plated, 
4x6 to 14x14 


Large elt Fa 
1axi4 tO 38x48. .......02- 280% 


Large Register wpeceetiinpensy 
14x14 to 38x42....... cosceeO® 


ROOFING. 
Per Square 
Best grade, slate surf. prep’d$1 86 
Best talc surfaced......... 2 20 
Medium talc surfaced...... 1 60 
Light tale surfaced........ 96 
Red Rosin Sheeting, per ton $72 00 


BOPE. 

Cotton. 
Sisal. 

Ist Quality, base......... 13%c 

i R- pbawsidectsnesece cas cnee 
Manila. 

ist . om tandard 

ds Daseticatanncesadiiitiie 


a. . eeeacescos ---14%e 
Hardware Grade, per Ib.....12%c 


Pruning. 


Atkins No. 20, 12-in.... $ 8 45 
” No. 10, 16-im.... 18 16 
Wood. 
Atkins No. 202.......... $719 
ad WE. Bisececccesee OD 
” Be. BBBeccccccces BS 
be No. 1609......... 16 56 
SCRAPERS. 
Box. 
No. 6, six blades each.... 25c 
Hog. 
WO. 6, GBOMecccccscccececes 25c 
Floor (Stearns). 
No. 10, each.......--. --.$11 60 


SCREEN DOOR HINGES. 


Seek BGR ccécodecs anges 688 +4 
BUOTE coc ccccccecsece 
SCREWS. 
Wood. 
BT. BARR  cccccccccsee MG 
BR. WE. Wemed .ccccccccccccctee 
BP. TH. Jaw cccccccccccce VG 
BP. HE. Brags cccccccccccccs 16% 
RR. HE. Brae occccccccc cee 14® 
Sheet Metal. 
No. 7, %x %, per gross.$0 55 


No. 10, %x3/16, per gross. 
No. 14, %x %, per gross. 


SCREW DRIVEBS. 

Uncle Sam Standard Head. 
3 inches, each.......... 

6 inches, each........... 

8 inches, each..........-. 
12 inches, each.........+-. 


Uncle Sam Insulated Head. 
3 inches, each.........+.+ 
6 inches, each.. 
8 inches, each........... 


1 


12 inches, each........... 1 


SETS. 

Nail. . 
Vv. & B. 
No. 100, in cardboard 
No. 100, in wooden 

eeeeeeeeereeaeeeeeee dos. 
No. 80, -assorted.....doz. 
No. 6, in cardboard boxes, 


Ne. 6, in weoden bogen, 


CeCe eeeeeeeeeeseee 





dos. $1 


1 


1 
1 


75 
90 


No, 242—42”", 14 ga. cap...15% 


(No. 300 Series, 3 Shaft Under 
neath Drive.) 


No, 342—42”, 10 ga. cap....15% 
No. 372—72”, 10 ga. cap....15% 


(No. 600 Posten, 8 Shaft Under. 
neath Driv 


No. see—00", ‘10 ga. cap...15% 


(No. 600 Series, 3 Shaft Under. 
neath Drive.) 


No. 6120—120”, 3/16” cap. .15% 


SHINGLES. 
Zinc (Tilimois) .........-.. $18 a 


SHOES. 
Milcor. 


Galv. Std. Gauge, Plain or 
corg. round flat crimp...65% 


26 gauge round flat crimp. .40% 
24 gauge round flat crimp. .10% 
COREE cccccvecceccceses - -65% 


SHOVELS AND SPADES. 
Coal. 


Hubbard’s. 

No, A B Cc D 

1 $16 00 18 76 
2 16 35 14 10 
3 16 75 1600 16 25 14 48 
7 17.10 14 8 


Size A B c 

14” ......$17 16 $16 40 $15 68 
16” ...... 17 60 16 75 16 00 
18” ...... 17 86 1710 16 88 
20” ...... 18 20 17465 16 70 
22” ...... 18 66 1780 17 08 


Alaska Steel. 
D-Handle .........per doz. $3 5@ 
Long Handle ...... - 3 00 


SIFTERS. 
Genuine Hunters, doz....... $2 be 


SKATES. 
Ice, Men’s and Boys’. 
Key Clamp—rocker—bright, 7 
Ke Clamp--rocker—-nickel 
Anis 96900000000000008 pt) 
Key Clamp—rocker — pol. 
st oecc0eeeen Ey 


ee “ 
Key Clamp—Hockey ooo ae 
Skate outfits .........+0... 4 76 
Women’s and Giris’. 
% Key Cyme—soer... 04 $1 


ey 
Ice Skate outfit .......... & 


Reller. 
Ball Bearing—Boys’ .....$1 66 
Ball Bearing—Girie’ ..... 1 66 
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TORCH TROUBLES 
COST MONEY 


You can save time and fuel by 


 & using good Torches that function 

= : properly. No. 208 Improved Dou- 

—— ble Needle Torch is the latest and 

yest anc rere °S ‘recent of 

- RYTONS MMB, best and overcomes 60 percen of 

MFG. CO all Burner troubles. Over 300 de- 

Ne 208 srees more heat is produced burn- 

DETROIT Mic HUSA ing either gasoline or kerosene Both 
Patoureo needles are blunt, which prevents i 
jurins the gas orifice. Upper Nee dle 

cleans, lower regulates the flame Job 

bers supply at “ineteny prices. Get a 


* catalogue. 





CLAYTON & LAMBERT MFG. CO. 
10635 Knodell Ave, DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 


Ne 208 Torch 
Ask for Latest Price 











"eee eeaneupneunegpuguanonnemmrenaaptatapapepemmmcestan neem | 


KEYSTONE BOILER HANDLES : 


E make 

a com- 

lete line of 

ciler Han- 
dles. 


Also handles for 
Boiler Covers. 


Cut shows No. 

40 style. 

Let us send you 

samples. 
Complete 
catalog on 
request. 


BERGER E BROS. CO. 


229 to 237 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA- 





PUL 
TITTIES iiiiiiiiy | 








Warerooms and Factory: 100 to 114 Bread Street 1 
FEEEULERDEGGGGUEROREOREREGEEGQGORECEREEREGRRGERERCEEOQRETORRQERRRRGRRRRORERREEY- 
TULL RCO 

- CHICAGO STEEL CORNICE BRAKES 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD = 
= 
= 
3 
3 
= 
= 
= 
E 
THE BEST BRAKE FOR ALL PURPOSES = 
Most Durable, Easiest Operated, Low in Price = 
Mad. in All Lengths and to Bend All Gauges of 5 
Metal. Over 15,000i use = 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS = 
i DREIS & KRUMP MFG. CO., 2915 5. HalstedStreet,cHICAGO 
BT MM ML TMM 





REQUIRES ONLY HEAT 











CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4201 Wrightwood Ave.,CHICAGO.ILL. 











Lupton 


Elbows, Conductor Pipe, 
Eaves Trough, etc. 


UT out the time lost in trying to doa 

good job with poor materials. Lupton’s 
Elbows are machine made, in one piece; 
they never vary in size, girth or shape. 
The Conductor Pipe and Eaves Trough are 
so made that but minimum Iabor is needed 
to erect them properly. 


A well-erected job speaks for itself. Get 
to know the Lupton line—ask for new cata- 
logue and list prices. Made from Armco 
Iron, Toncan Metal, Horse Head Zinc, 
copper and galvanized steel. 


Order from your jobber. 
Tell us if he doesn't stock it. 


David Lupton’s Sons Company 
Allegheny Avenue and Tulip Street 


Philadelphia 











| INVESTM@@ENT VALUE | 
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SNIPS, TINNERS’. — V , 
Clover Leaf ..... «eee+--40 410% Mouse and Ra Per Gzems AD ERTISERS INDEX 
National ........... —6e5 2 “Mouse Traps.$ 2 sie 
m Mouse Traps........ o. 3s 
a Jesedooese soonsnsshen setae Short Stop Mouse Traps. : 40 The dash (—) indicates that the adver- > 
COP coccccccccccccccccccce cet oo hoker ouse * : > 
Traps, 4 hole........-. 11 25 tisement does not appear in this issue. 
Per Doz. 
SQUARES. Sure, Gaten mat Traps...$ 0 F A 
Steel and Iron............ ...-Net ea sy Rat Traps. 0 
Packed in One Bushel Bana aeons Aeolus Dickinson Co.........- 49 Johnson Co., Inc., Chas....... ~=> 
(Ada for bluing, $3.00per dos. = ceee, aces American Brass Co..........+: _ 
eee cveeseevesecesooccce per Bushe 
Pam eR Gee rm Sure Catch Mouse Traps American Furnace Co........ 5 ney 
Try ‘ weaee 360 T 6 25 American Rolling Mill Co — Kant-Break Ladders, Inc..... < 
Try and Bevel......... “ ( i ETS $ . tah Kirk-L 
occcccece Short Stop Mouse Traps merican School of 8 rk-Latty Mfg. Co......... 
Mitre e A ca oo! of Sheet 
Try and Lveacnceeenae ‘ ioe Seon sey as 6 00 Metal Pattern Drafting .... — Kruse Co. ..........eeeeeseeee a 
Fox's ............ Der doz. $6.00 ure Catch Rat Traps (54 | 4) American Steel & Wire Co.... 51 
Winterbottom’s ..... -10% Short Stop Rat Traps (64 4 American Stove Co............ 10 _ a eee , 
TAPS) «+--+ sereereees 5 American Wood Register Co. 4 “*@nce rosjean Mfg. Co. 
STAPLES. Assorted Mouse and Rat i SED. os nines cddecs OP. tee ee ee ees Coy 
Blind. List per Bushel. Lamneck & Co., W. E........ — 
Barbed ........ per Ib. 31c@2%c Sure Catch fis, Mou se ap DE Ts GO cscccccoscces — Lennox Furnace Co 
. a ae Son ~_ Lennox Furnace Co........... ~ 
Butter, Db <icoce * WOMe Short. Stop 1216 Mow id $ Auer Register Co..........--- Lupton’s Sons, David......... 45 
Pottsnos per 100 Ibs. 5 45 Traps and 26 Rat Frames 5 40 
ws APES — Merwer Wres: CO..50...000000- 45 
N TROWELS. Bernz Co., Otto ..........-++. — ‘Machine Apptance Corp...... 49 
Gaivintzea «+ per 100 Ibs. $6 6a COME gw... $19 50 Bertsch & Co.............005: 49 Majestic Co. ..........--..... — 
” Te. Gewveuseevebes 25 50 Braden Mfg. Co — Malleable Iron Range Co.... _ 
reset he Sta . CO.......65..... — Matteabdle Iron Range Co...... 
po 8 wees qyee ont Brillion Iron Works.......... — Manny Heating Supply Co.... — 
Staples, and Hooks and en TWINE. Bullard & Gormley Co........ 51 Maplewood Machinery Co.... — 
Staples ...... eseeees -50&10% aawien ooly ane, ‘per Ib. 80c Burgess Soldering Furnace Co. — Marshalltown Mfg. Co........ = 
Se rere 35% Jute. : F ees Wk. ls ws eas css 39 May-Fiebeger Co. ............ _ 
3-ply and 6-ply Bale Lots 22%c c Merchant & Evans Co........ _ 
; Meyer Furnace Co., The...... _ 
a VALLEY. Callender Soldering Process Co. 54 Meyer & Bros. Co., F.... om 
industan ....perib. New Nets Milcor ..... Carr Supply Co — in oe + eens ceaee 
i Nets Milcor ......s+0---.eeeeeee ee Sarr Supply Co..........-eee- ge. Co., Fred J...... — 
ee °° ae i Galv. formed or roli......... 60% Chicago Elbow Machine Co.. 47 Michigan Stove Co., The...... — 
Emery. VENTILATORS. Chicago Solder Co............ 45 Miles Furnace Fan Co........ _ 
No. 126.......per doz. New Nets Standard ....... weeee-30 to 40% Clark & Co., Geo. M.......... — Milwaukee Corr. Co..Back Cover 
/¥ 5 * VISES Clark-Smith Hardware Co... 47 Monree Fdy. & Furnace Co... 6 
No a. — ;Per doz. New Nets No. 700 Hand, . Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co. 45 Mt. Vernon Furn. & Mfg. Co.. 5 
Arkansas Soft. . ™ In ches parse 5 5% Cleveland Castings Pattern Co. 7 Mueller Furnace Co........... _ 
ashita No. 717 Doz. .$11 15 18 00 14 85 Clinton Metallic Paint Co.... 39 
ne. Hard per Ib. New Net No. 701." “In M115 18°00 sere Coes Wrench Co............. — 
yo eh my pe ew Nets one r gic er, Wenaiien 4 Colburn Heater Co............ au a Institute of Account- 
gue ly ~~ See o - Noiseless im rv per dos. 9 26 Cooperative Foundry Co...... — ih ccs Zine : Co.. Th one ‘i 
eek... oe " ° nuine entwo ‘ 0., @....— 
a ee 4 Copper & Brass Research - 
ashita oe0wds es re a OE Welding 12 75 en _._- Northwestern Stove Repair Co. — 
"Black Di Diamond per gro. New Nets DD  Gisenace ceed per ion 16 00 Cornish & Co., J. B........-... —_ re) 
_ eres s - WASHERS. Cortright Metal Roofing Co.. 39 Oaxkiana Foundry Co......... we 
Green 1 — “ “ Over % in. barrel lots Cox Stove Co., Abram........ 3 Oliver Oil-Gas Burner Co..... — 
Bxtra _ Quinine ‘ ri ax 100 Ibs ee yore $6 25 b Osborn Go, The 5.4. 6L A. 42 
Red End ...... e “ In. 5/16 % % Dieckmann Co., Ferdinand.... — P 
10%e 9%c TKC 1% 7 2/5e Diener Mfg. Co., Geo. W...... — Peck HE 54 
STOPS, BENCH. WEATHER STRIPS Double Blast Mfg. Co......... — Peck, Stow and Wilcox Co.... ; 
je ’ eox Co.... 4 
Noa. 10 Morrill pat- Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co...... 45 
mm, Metallic Stitched. Premier Warm Air Heater Co. — 
seeesescese- DOF doz. $11 00 % ie 5 * ee -$1 80 Dunning Heating Supply Co... — , 
me, Re Stearns oat w. in., *. 190 Biinéceeees 2 20 
eovcecece saad 10 ‘ood an e 
a. a eee sia 00 % in., per 100 ft.........$1 56 fagiesfield Ventilator Co _. Quick Furnace & Supply Co.. — 
tern « 7 00 % in., per 100 ft......... [2 os Ee Quick Meal Stove Co 
Ceecscoercore feet 3 eee See .. == eee ar 
WEIGHTS. Excelsior Steel Furnace Co.... — @uincy Pattern Co............ 7 
STOPPERS. FLUE Hitching ...........- per Ib. Nets F 
Sash—f. o. b. Chicago 
ang A sssarcere ne oe Te pinnae ten....960 6) Banner Bly Od.....5.000055:. — Rock Island Register Co...... — 
~ 5 . 9 Ceccccse 10 Farquhar Furnace Co......... 54 
™, me We. S.ce- 1 60 WHEEL BARROWS. Federal Varnish Co........... — BUGF PUPERER Cisco ccccccccs _ 
Comaen hte BH OO zs Forest City Fdy. & Mfg. Co. — Ryerson & Son, Jos. T........ — 
STRETCHERS. Tray, “ee 
Carvgt. E Steel leg, garden........... 6 00 Forming Machine Corp....... — 
Bullard@’s ........ doz. Fox Furnace Co...... 27-28-29-30 s 
Excelsior ........ - =" . = WIRE. ae, GE. Bia wcdennnesedass son _. Sehieble-Moncrief Heater Co.. — 
Malleable Iron ..  “ zo Plain annealed wire. No. $4.19 Friedley-Voshardt Co......... NT a etn om Cor gh Qe 
Perfection ....... “ 6 80 Galvanized barb wire, per SS Se Se, HS. .-.-- = 
Rs kit - 4 60 ili ae Re 10 G Simms Foundry Corp......... _ 
Wire cloth — Black painted. ca Gerock Bros. Mfg. Co......... — Special Chemieals Co......... _— 
O. 8. Blwood, No. + Per, doz. Nets catti per sq. .* Globe Stove & Range Co...... — Standard Furn. & S ie Co. — 
e Wire ecivanioce . MODY “8. 
0. 8S. Elwoed, No. catch weight spool, per : Gohmann Bros. & Kahler..... 8 Standard Ventilator Co....... 39 
sess ereesceces Stearns Register Co........... 8 
SWIVELS Ivan og Wire, H 
gg . ~ 1) wepdeedyips 398 Hall-Neal Furnace Co........ — St. Clair Foundry Corp........ 4 
—— Iron .....perlb. $0 10 Galvanized plain wire, No. 9, .n Harrington & King P’f’e Co.. 43 St. Louis Tech. Inst.......... _ 
rought Steel .....pergro. 4 50 steve Pipe, oar pgoccccsoces SS Mast @ Coster Ce.....0+....- — Stove Dealers Supply Co...... —_ 
TA woop FA Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co.. — Sullivan-Geiger Co. .......... 54 
CKS. CES. Teeter BGR, 2c ccccccceccstces 51 
Bill Post T 
par bs — ne feays Pwned Ke OG ee oe Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co.... 2 ‘Taylor Co., N. & G...........- 41 
Upholsterers 6-oz., 25-Ib. WRENCHES. Hero Furnace Co..........+-. — Thatcher Furnace Co......... —_— 
boxes, TD cccccesecese 16%ec Coes Steel Handle, 6-in...40-10% Hess-Smyder Co. ............. 5 Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co...... nN 
a . ante: 3-82 Hessler Co., H. B..........+-. 51 
TAPES, MEASURING. : - © 10-in. - (0-104, Homer Furnace Co............ — . 
Asses’ Skin ......... List & 40% Coes Knife-Handle, 6-in..40-10% Hones, Inc., Chas. A.......... a CREED HORNET OB. « 000 5 00 00 0 
— pa fe ein te1ea Honeywell Heating Spec. Co.. — 
THERMOMETERS. “ “ “ 12-in. 40-10% Meese @ Os., C. Qo. .ciccsees 49 Vedder Pattern Works........ 7 
Tin Case....per doz. 80c & $1 26 Coes All Patterns.........40-10% Hunter Hardware Co......... aw  Wiktng Ghear CO. .cccosecsccss 47 
Wood Backs “ 200 & 12 00 WRINGERS. BES . BE. GOs iced cvcscaces 61 
Glass ...... 12 00 No. 790, Guarantee per doz. $55 50 I Walworth Run Fdy. Co....... 6 
o. 770, cycle 50 om 
8. He. 69a, Dementic pe . 50 Independent Register & Mfg. Waterloo Register Co......... 
Gale. No. 110, Brighton “ 43 50 ee eee — Waterman-Waterbury Co..... — 
a | Loop, carload a 1% =e ar — - M4 4 es a ee 43 Whitney Mfg. Co., W. A...... 49 
0. > cycle ne 
Single Loop. iess than No. 22, Pioneer ee 39 59 International Heater COvcecer _ Whitney Metal Tool Co....... 49 
weer re -70&@165% No. 2, Superb “ 29 00 Iwan Bros. Co. .....+.++eeeee- — Wise Furnace Co........++ ene 4 








